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PREFACE 



There has been a recent trend toward improving the image of 
occupational education. Coinciding with this trend is a changing 
image of the role high school counselors play in occupational 
guidance, if, indeed, this is a part of their role at all. Any 
change in this area is likely to be viewed differently by those 
holding different faculty positions. Dr. Dawson has explored 
and presented herein the interrelationships of four perspectives 
of the occupational guidance role of the public secondary school 
counselor. He has also included an examination of variables which 
might influence agreement or disagreement concerning the role of 
the counselor. 
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The Center also wishes to thank Mrs. Sue King for the final 
editing of the manuscript, and the Center technical and editorial 
staff for their contributions to the publication of this report. 



John K, Coster 
Director 



SUMMARY 



The central focus of this report is the role expectations of 
the guidance counselor position as held by selected faculty groups. 

The two major tasks are (1) to ascertain the extent of group agree- 
ment on the occupational guidance role of secondary school counselors 
and (2) to determine the relationships of selected variables to the 
degree of such agreement. 

Principals, counselors, general education teachers, and voca- 
tional education teachers are examined. The data were obtained 
from a random sample of all North Carolina high schools having a 
12th grade, a vocational education position, and a guidance counselor. 

It is concluded that principals, counselors, and teachers have 
similar conceptions of the occupational guidance role of the counse- 
lors. There is some slight disagreement on some of the role expecta- 
tions listed on the 60-item instrument used. Those variables related 
to this agreement or disagreement are the attitude of the counselor to 
occupational education, the type of counselor (part-time or full-time), 
and the frequency of interaction between counselors and general educa- 
tion teachers. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Societal changes, including changes in the complexity of the 
occupational structure, the increased demand for skilled and technical 
workers, the increased mobility of our population, and a rapid shift 
to an essentially urban society, are presenting many new challenges, 
opportunities, and responsibilities to the various groups within the 
educational system. These rapid changes in the economy and in the social 
structure demand major attention from those educational groups directly 
responsible for expanding, redirecting, and enriching occupational edu- 
cation at the local level. 

Occupational education is a formalized, institutionalized vehicle 
for facilitating the assumption by youth of occupational roles. To 
understand occupational education, one must understand the nature of the 
occupational system into which occupational education provides a means 
of entrance (Brookover and Nosow, 1963, p. 23). One must recognize the 
significant bridge that education provides for youth into the world of 
work. 



Professional, technical, and managerial people constitute a 
relatively large group in the American working population. Positions 
occupied by these people have various types of educational prerequisites. 
The educational system has a major responsibility for the allocation of 
persons to the various levels of occupations. This allocation of the 
educational system has become complicated, creating numerous additional 
problems and considerations for individuals in the educational system 
responsible for assisting youth with their educational and occupational 
choices . 

Consequently, in recent years there has been a rapid expansion in 
the efforts of the secondary school system to provide students with more 
information pertaining to occupational education and the world of work 
and to help students in appraising their own interests, aptitudes, 
personalities, and skills in relation to a variety of occupational oppor- 
tunities (U. S. Department of Labor, 1967). A major development in this 
effort has been the very rapid growth in school guidance programs. Occu- 
pational guidance is one of the functions of the personnel within these 
programs. 

Relatively little appears to be known about how this function is 
carried out in our public schools and about the social relationships 
existing between guidance counselors and other groups that are actively 
involved in administering and conducting occupational education in the 
local schools. Currently, there is abundant evidence that one of the 
important needs in present and future education is guidance (Mortimer, 
1967). 
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Programs in education often take their shape as the net effect of 
many diverse forces. Katz (1963) feels we might best refer to current 
programs in guidance not as "emerging" but as "extended" by interacting 
pressures. He lists as one of these pressures the needs and demands of 
the school setting — that is, from the administration and the faculty. 

Katz (1963, p. 1) comments on the "pressures": 

None of these elements speak with a clear single voice. 

Often the counselor's ears are assaulted with a babel of 
conflicting values, demands, expectations, influences, and 
dictates. In trying to perceive and play his role, he is like 
an actor on a stage surrounded by prompters. Even though he 
may not have faltered or solicited any help, all these 
prompters simultaneously may throw him different lines. 

This study was based upon the assumption that an identification 
and analysis of the opinions and attitudes of selected educational groups 
concerning the social expectations they have for counselors relative to 
occupational education and the world of work would prove fruitful in 
understanding and improving the relationships between these groups. It 
was directed by the general hypothesis that there are discernible dif- 
ferences in the roles of public school guidance counselors as perceived 
by selected groups within the public secondary school and that the elements 
of a social system can be utilized to gain a better understanding of these 
differences . 



Purpose of the Study 



This research is an exploratory analysis of a selected role of the 
occupation of guidance counselor, specifically that role pertaining to 
occupational education and the world of work. It describes and analyzes 
certain social relationships between this occupational position and other 
selected positions within the school system. The major concern is the 
expectations held by the various occupational groups within the public 
schools educational system relative to the occupational guidance role of 
the public school guidance counselor. The primary objectives are the 
determination of the extent of consensus among the school staff on these 
expectations and the investigation of several factors that appear to be 
related to the degree of consensus. 



Focus of the Study 



The general objective of the study is to analyze the relationship 
of certain factors to the degree of role consensus relative to occu- 
pational guidance within the public school social system. Specifically, 
the study concentrated upon the following areas related to the occupational 
guidance role of the guidance counselor: (1) the role expectations and 

occupational education value orientations of the counselor; (2) the 
expectations held by principals, general educators, and vocational 
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educators for the occupant of the guidance counselor position in the 
school; (3) the degree of consensus in the school between the three 
counter-positions (principal, general teacher, and vocational teacher) 
and the focal position (guidance counselor); and (4) the relationship 
of selected factors to the degree of consensus within the system. 



Questions to be Answered 



Efforts were concentrated on role clarity and role consensus within 
the high school system pertaining to occupational guidance in search of 
answers to such questions as: How much consensus exists in the public 

schools regarding the occupational guidance role of the guidance counselor? 
Do others with whom the guidance counselor interacts perceive his occu- 
pational guidance role in the same manner as the counselor does himself? 
What factors appear to explain any variations found in the degree of 
role consensus? What is the relationship between the occupational edu- 
cation value orientation of the counselor and the degree of role consensus? 
Is the degree of consensus affected by the frequency of interaction between 
the counselors and the selected groups? Is the degree of consensus 
related to the size of the school? 



Significance of the Study 



A role study in the context of work relations or occupational 
structure has practical as well as theoretical value. This study of the 
occupational guidance role of the public school guidance counselor should 
not only prove fruitful to several segments of the public school system 
concerned with occupational education but should also add to the body of 
knowledge concerning role theory and occupations. 

Additional knowledge concerning reciprocal expectations for role 
behavior should accrue from this effort. Through special attention to 
the relationship of occupational guidance to occupational education as 
an integral part of the social system of the high school, it should 
provide additional enlightenment relative to group interaction. To 
understand the social interaction between guidance and occupational 
education in specific school situations, we must understand the per- 
ceptions of those concerned regarding the social functions that public 
school occupational guidance performs. 

Hopefully, this investigation will be of value to the educational 
system by furnishing information which might be used to: (1) understand 

and improve the relationships between educational groups, (2) assist 
counselors and occupational educators in understanding their roles, (3) 
give other occupational groups a clearer conception of the role of 
counselors relative to occupational education and the world of work, and 
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(4) provide implications for the pre-sei'vice and in-service education 
of counselors and occupational teachers. 



Approach to the Problem 



The general approach was to ask members of selected occupational 
groups within the public school what they believe the occupant of the 
guidance counselor position in their school should do about occupational 
education and the world of work, The expressed role expectations 
provided a basis upon which to measure role consensus between the 
guidance counselors and the other occupational groups within the public 
school social system. Then, the relationship of the degree of consensus 
on role expectations to selected elements of the secondary school social 
system was examined in an attempt to more fully understand the relation- 
ships between the groups. 



Review of Literature 



The concept "social role" has been extensively used as an analytical 
tool on both the individual level and the group and organizational level 
(Haas, 1964). At the individual level, the greatest attention has been 
focused on role strain and role conflict. At the group and organizational 
level, the major share of attention has been on the relationship of role 
to productivity or effectiveness. In this investigation, emphasis was 
centered upon role consensus between groups within an organization. 

Consensus is generally used as a broad term that refers to the 
extent of agreement without specifying any content on which agreement 
or disagreement may exist. It is the extent to which two or more persons 
have similar conceptions of a role or roles. Groups could not achieve 
their goals, or even continue to exist, if the members did not have some 
agreement on "who should do what." 

It appears that only a relatively few studies have concentrated on 
consensus; as Gross , Mason, and McEachern (1958) have pointed out, most 
role theorists have assumed that the actors in a social system agree on 
expectations. Gross, et_ al , , (1958) stress this point by devoting an 
entire chapter to it in the book reporting their study of the school 
superintendents role — a chapter entitled ^"The Postulate of Role Consensus." 

Perhaps the most extensive recent study of problems related to 
consensus on role definition, conformity to expectations, and role 
conflict resolution is this investigation by Gross, Mason and McEachern 
(1958). They examined in detail the agreement or disagreement between 
two sets of role def iners , incumbents of the superintendency position, 
and incumbents of the school board position. 
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Two forms of consensus were investigated in this 1958 study: 
intraposition and interposition. Agreement among incumbents of a 
position on the expectations which apply to that position is intraposition 
consensus. An example from the study would be the extent to which 
superintendents agreed on the expectations they held for their own 
roles. Interposition consensus pertains to the agreement of incumbents 
and their role partners (other interacting position incumbents) on the 
expectations that apply to either position. A measure of interposition 
consensus was the extent to which superintendents and school board 
members agreed on the expectations attached to the role of the 
superintendent as well as on those attached to the role of the school 
board member. 

Results obtained from comparing incumbents of the same position 
in different schools showed that consensus varied with (1) the content 
of the role expectation, (2) the degree of similarity in social back- 
grounds of the. position occupants, and (3) the extent to which position 
incumbents belonged to organizations of the same or different sizes. 
Interaction among school board members was greater when they held 
similar expectations for their position. 

On a majority (63 percent) of the role definition items used in 
the analysis of the distribution of expectation responses of school 
board members and superintendents, significant differences were found 
between the two groups. Interposition consensus between the two groups 
was not associated with similarity of background or the amount of 
interaction. One possible explanation for this lack of -association could 
be that the superintendent is oriented toward other professionals in 
defining role expectations for this position and those of board members. 

Thomas (1959) compared the role conceptions, the degree of role 
consensus, and the quality of work of welfare workers in different sized 
organizational units of a state welfare department where the objectives 
and the formal requirements for the performance of roles were the same 
throughout the organization. He related role conception variables to 
size of organization in an attempt to ascertain the extent to which the 
size of an organization facilitates or impedes efforts of the organization 
to attain its formally stated objectives. 

Thomas (1959) found that workers 1 conceptions of their roles 
differed according to the size of the welfare office. There was greater 
role consensus between the worker and his supervisor about the importance 
of functions that workers perform, greater bre adth of role conception, 
and higher ethical commitment in the smaller units. Thomas concluded that 
the fact that role consensus was greater in smaller bureaus may indicate 
greater cohesion of the primary groups and readier acceptance of the 
goal to provide service. 

Julian (1964), in studying the roles of the doctor, the registered 
nurse, the practical nurse, and the patient in a tuberculosis sanitarium, 
discovered that, through the data were not in complete accord, they 
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supported for the most part the following three hypotheses: (1) the 

greater the training and preparation for a role, the greater will be 
the agreement among position occupants on their role and that of role 
partners; (2) both intraposition and interposition consensus should 
vary according to the specificity with which the organization defines 
roles; and (3) the position occupants who have the greatest communication 
and contact as determined by the organization of the social system 
should have the highest interposition consensus. 



Theoretical Orientation 



Introduction 

From the inception of this study, it was obvious that the guidance 
counselor may be subject to many stresses in his work situation, for the 
public school is a complex and changing social system composed of several 
occupational groups whose activities are structured by a vast network of 
formal and informal social relationships at the national, state, and 
local levels. Guidance counselors in many schools are expected to perform 
a wide range of duties — from counseling with students with behavioral 
problems and those in academic difficulty to working with those with 
personal and social handicaps and providing information to seniors on 
entrance requirements and on scholarships available from colleges and 
universities. Just how much and what type of effort the counselor is 
expected to devote to occupational guidance is not clear. 
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These conditions point to a need for a theoretical framework within 
which the occupational guidance role of the counselor could be analyzed. 
General role theory has been utilized in various ways to examine the 
social behavior of a single actor or groups of actors and to ascertain 
the degree and sources of role strains within the occupational structure. 
One of the structural role models developed by Gross and his associates 
(1958), the position-centric model, appeared to provide an effective 
method for gathering data concerning the relationships between several 
positions within the public secondary school. A framework for 
summarizing and analyzing the collected data in a social system context 
was deemed desirable for this research. 

That the public school is a complex social system has been 
emphasized. It was assumed here that the behavior of an individual in 
his profession is the consequence of the various expectations and 
pressures brought to bear upon him in the social system in which he works, 
as well as the results of his training and the conception of "correct" 
behavior that he brings to his position (Marsh, 1966). Loomis and 
Beegle (1957) contend that an effective understanding of group life and 
of groups experiencing change would be difficult, if not impossible, 
without consideration of the relevant social systems, the elements 
comprising them, and the important processes involved in change. 
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All members of a persons work situation depend upon his performance 
in some fasion; they are rewarded by.it, judged in terms of it, or require 
it in order to perform their own tasks. Because they have a "stake" in 
his performance, they develop beliefs and attitudes about what he should 
do and should not do as part of his role (Katz and. Kahn, 1966). 

Overview of Orientation 



This investigation was cast in a theoretic framework developed 
from a combination of one approach to role analysis presented by Gross 
and his associates (1958) and selected aspects of the social systems 
analytical scheme formulated by Loomis . (1960) . Such a procedure appeared 
to provide a useful framework for this attempt to analyze and account 
for the perceptions held by various groups within the social system of 
the high school of the occupational guidance behavior of public school 
guidance counselors. 

A position-centric role model depicting the relationships b. tween 
the focal position of guidance counselor to several counter-positions 
on the faculty of the secondary school was utilized. From the empirical 
application of this model, data were assembled for the analysis of the 
relationship of several elements of the social system to role consensus. 

The Social System Concept 

An analytical review of social system theory was not one of the 
objectives of this study. Yet, a brief review of some of the concepts 
and properties of social systems and an indication of their relationship 
to the public school as it is viewed as a social system seemed appropriate, 
since the study utilizes a social system analytical scheme. 

In The Social System ., Parsons (1951) defines a social system as a 
system of interaction of a plurality of individual actors oriented to a 
situation and with a commonly understood system of cultural symbols. 

For Parsons (1951), the participation of an actor in a patterned interactive 
relationship is, for many purposes, the most significant unit of the 
social system. 

One conceptual model that has enjoyed widespread use in analyzing 
social organization in terms of social systems is Charles P. Loomis 1 
model of social systems. Loomis (1960) enumerated the elements (the units 
of social interaction) and the processes that articulate the elements of 
a social system. He contends that these are important points for the 
investigator of any social system to study. In all social systems (Loomis, 
1960, p. 5) ". . . the elements that constitute it as a social system and 
the processes that articulate it remain the same." 

The High School as a Social System 

The social system concept helps one understand that certain human 
groups are systems whose parts are interdependent and interlinked with 
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one another through mutual dependencies. The prerequisites for a social 
system are two or more people in interaction directed toward attaining 
a goal and guided by patterns of structured and shared symbols and 
expectations. 

The school may be viewed as a social system in much the same manner 
as the church, the family, or other institutions. Like these institutions, 
the school has a distinctive sub-culture of its own- -a complex set of 
beliefs, values, traditions, and ways cf thinking and behaving. In 
addition to its own sub-culture, the school has a unique social organization 
Within the school there develops a pattern of social relations that 
persists through time, remaining fairly constant even with changes in 
occupants of the positions within the school. 

The social system of the high school may be considered to have a 
number of sub-systems. In discussing the school as a social system, 

Goslin (1965) described three sub-systems of relationships that included 
(1) the highly influential classroom system involving teacher-student 
relationships, (2) student sub-systems concerned with the relationships 
among members of the student body, and (3) those aspects of the larger 
system pertaining to relations among the school staff. 

In the same way that the role of the students is influenced by 
the social structure of the student body, the relationships among the 
faculty members are affected by their participation in a sub-system that 
extends beyond the classroom. The formal organizational struct\ire of 
the school and the network of informal relationships established by the 
staff during daily interaction give rise to this sub-system within the 
larger social system of the high school. It was this aspect of the social 
system of the high school that was of primary interest in this investigation 

Role Concepts 

Introduction . The focus of this study was consensus on the expected 
performance of the occupational guidance function within the public school. 
An examination of the occupational guidance role expectations of incumbents 
of selected positions comprising a portion of the structure of the social 
system of the public high school was made. The use of role theory concepts 
was a major aspect of the investigation. 

Position . The location in social space occupied by an individual 
engaged in reciprocal social relationships is the general idea conveyed 
by the term "position." Most role theorists accept the view that a 
position is an element or a part of a network or system of positions. 

It is a "unit of social structure." 

Role . Sociologists generally use "role" to refer to situations in 
which interactions between individuals repeat themselves in a regular 
way over a period of time. They refer to an organized cluster of 
activities involving interaction that is structured and regulated by 
"expectations . " 
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Though a number of writers have used "role” to refer to actual 
behavior, there appears to be a trend toward consensus concerning the 
term. Currently, sociologists seem to prefer using "role" to denote 
expected or normative behavior. 

Analytical Framework 



Introduction . To reach the objectives of this research, it 
appeared feasible to follow this procedure: first, ascertain the degree 

of consensus within the high school social system; second, utilize 
this measure as the dependent variable for investigating the possible 
association of selected factors with Che extent of role consensus. The 
factors, independent variables whose , association with role consensus was 
considered, were analyzed within a framework consisting of selected 
elements of the social system schema developed by Loomis (1960). 

Role Consensus . That rcle consensus deserved utilization as a 
variable in propositions concerned with the functioning of social systems 
and individual social behavior was emphasized by Gross, et al., (1958). 

The phenomenon requires both theoretical and empirical examination. 

Position has been defined as the location of an actor or class 
of actors in a system of social relationships. Most role theorists have 
indicated that a position is an element or part of a network or system of 
positions. Newcomb (1950) and Gross, jet .al., (1958) have emphasized that as 
a part of. a system of positions, no one position has any meaning apart 
from the other positions to which it is related. Thus, to study a 
particular position or a set of expectations applied to the incumbent 
of that position, the investigator must focus on one position and specify 
the other positions relevant to his analysis. 

Within the high school, occupational guidance is generally allocated 
to the guidance counselor position. Though the primary responsibility 
for this function is delegated to this position, incumbents of a number 
of positions within the school system at times are expected to and do 
provide occupational guidance. 

The relationship of the focal position, guidance counselor, to 
three other positions — principal, vocational education teacher, and 
general education teacher — was studied in terms of the position-centric 
model. In a position-centric model (Gross, et. jtl . , 1958), the relation- 
ships between a focal position and several other positions are analyzed, 
but there is no consideration of the relationships among the other 
positions (relationships not involving specifically the focal position). 

A diagram of this model is shown in Figure 1. 

Ascertainment of the degree of agreement on role expectations was 
the basic research interest. Are the occupational guidance expectations 
held by the incumbents of the three counter-positions different from 
those held by the incumbents of the counselor position? To what extent 
do principals, general teachers, and vocational teachers agree with 
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the counselors? As depicted in Figure 1, the incumbents of the focal 
position, the guidance counselor, provided the base for measurement of 
agreement as to role expectations. 

Elements of a Social System . Loomis and Beegle (1957) formulated 
and Loomis (1960) and Bertrand (1967) have refined or added to a schema 
of analytical elements and processes of a social system. The schema 
is generally referrred to as Loomis 1 model of a social system. These 
concepts — elements and processes — can be employed as units of analysis 
in examining a social system or specific aspects of the system. At 
present, ten elements and six processes are included in the schema. 
Practical consideration prevented the utilization of all the relevant 
elements and processes in this project. Only those elements deemed 
most pertinent to the problem were used. 

The elements with which this study was concerned are: ends (goals), 

facilities (means), norms, sanctions, rank, power, and sentiment (values 
and attitudes). Each of these concepts is briefly defined in general 
terms, followed by an indication of how it might be related to role 
consensus concerning the occupational guidance role of the public school 
guidance counselor. These elements may be perceived as factors that are 
related to the expectations held by the faculty concerning this role. 

Ends - (goals or objectives) . The ends (goals or objectives) are 
the purposes that the members of a social system expect to accomplish- 
through their interaction in that system. The pertinent goals in this 
study are the ends or goals of occupational guidance and occupational 
education. If the incumbents of a selected position differ in their 
awareness or understanding of the objectives of occupational education or 
occupational guidance, it appears reasonable to assume they would also 
vary in their . definition of the role of occupational guidance. 

Facilities . Facilities are the means used by the system to attain 
its ends or goals. For the high school, facilities involve equipment, 
money, personnel, activities, and other school resources. The adequacy 
of means available to the system may affect conceptions of roles as 
well as role behaviors. 

Norms . Norms are the rules or guiding standards that indicate 
what :1s required or acceptable behavior for the members of the system. 

For occupational education and guidance, the educational bureaucracy has 
specified standards for numerous aspects of all types of programs, 
including enrollment, activities, and content. The norms established in 
a specific school should have some influence upon the relationships of 
incumbents of positions for whom these norms provide guides for action. . 

Sanctions . Sanctions are the rewards and penalties used by the 
members of a social system to motivate other members to conform to the 
norms of the system regarding both ends and means. They are the potential 
satisfaction-giving or depriving mechanisms at the disposal of the 
system. 
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Social acceptance or rejection may be employed by members of .the 
social system to sanction others. One indicator of this acceptance or 
rejection is the'f requency of ■ interaction between the members. Frequent, 
interaction between the incumbents of two positions should influence 
the expectations these . individuals hold for each other. 

Rank. As an element of social systems, rank .can be understood 
as "social standing." Position and role relationships determine rank. 

In a social system, each position incumbent is constantly evaluating the 
other actors and their rank relative to his own. If incumbents of a 
school position disagree on the. rank of various school positions, it 
is likely that they might also disagree on the importance and content 
of the behavioral expectations associated with these positions. 

Power . Power is the ability to influence or control the behavior 
of others. The perceptions of the power associated with a position held 
by the incumbents of the position were believed to be a factor related 
to role expectations. 

Sentiments . Sentiments refer to how the members of the social 
system feel about things, events, and places.- They are the normative 
feelings, including attitudes, the members have about the phenomena in 
their surroundings. 

The attitudes the counselor holds concerning occupational education 
may be closely associated with his perceptions of his role and may 
affect. the perceptions others in the system hold concerning the role, of 
the counselor. 

Summary of -Social System Model . The social system analytical 
framework used for analyzing role consensus concerning the occupational 
guidance role of the counselor in the public high school social system 
is presented in Figure 2. The elements studied are shown in the left 
column of the figure. Each of. these elements was considered to be. a 
factor related to role . consensus . The research question to be answered 
was: Is there an association between the selected indicants of the 

elements of the school social system and role consensus? 

Hypotheses 

This study has two general hypotheses; one. concerns the degree of 
role consensus within the public secondary . school ■ relative to the occu- 
pational guidance role of the guidance counselor, and the other suggests 
explanatory variables that could provide insight into the existing 
consensus. 

These two general hypotheses are: 

A. Expectations held for the occupational guidance role of the 
public school guidance counselor vary between selected occu- 
pational groups ,of the public secondary schools. 
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Figure 2. Analytical Framework 
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B. The group differences in the expectations held pertaining to 
the occupational guidance role of the public school guidance 
counselor are related to the elements of the school social 
system. 

Each of the general hypotheses suggests several sub-hypotheses. 
Within the scope of the first general hypothesis, the following 
hypotheses were formulated: 

1. The expectations regarding the occupational guidance role of 
the school counselor held by the principal differ significantly 
from the expectations held by the counselor. 

2. The expectations regarding the occupational guidance role of 
the school counselor held by the general teachers differ 
significantly from the expectations held by the counselor* 

3. The expectations regarding the occupational guidance role of 
the school counselor held by the vocational teachers differ 
significantly from the expectations held by the counselor. 

For examination of the second general hypothesis, the following 
specific hypotheses were developed; 

4. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers, and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the occupational goal orientation of 
the counselor . 

5. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers, and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the size of the school unit. 

6. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers, and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the professional isolation of the 
counselor. 

7. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers, and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the professional education of the 
counselor. 

8. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and principal, between the counselor and general 
teachers, ar.d between the counselor and vocational teachers is 
related to the type of counselor in the school. 
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Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general tachers , and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the number of students per counselor 
in the school unit. 

10. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers , and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the frequency of interaction between 
the counselor and the other groups. 

11. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers, and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the social ranking of selected edu- 
cational positions in the school as perceived by the counselor. 

12. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers , and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the perceptions held by the counselor 
of the power associated with the guidance counselor position. 

13. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations between 
the counselor and the principal, between the counselor and 
general teachers, and between the counselor and vocational 
teachers is related to the attitude of the counselor toward 
occupational education. 
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S ampling Plan 



The study population was composed of selected faculty groups-- 
adminis tra tor s , counselors, general teachers, vocational teachers-- 
of all North Carolina public high schools that had both guidance and 
occupational education personnel* A, stratified random sample of 
all North Carolina public high schools was utilized* Size of schools 
in terms of student enrollment was the basis of s tratif icatioru All 
the public high schools in the state were classified according to the 
following enrollment" size categories: 0-300, 301-600, 601 and up* 

Using a table of random numbers, a 15 percent sample of all 
schools within each size group was selected. Ninety schools, 30 
from each size group, were included in the sample. 



Size was postulated as a classif ica tion factor because a 
1965 study entitled n Status Study of Counseling Service in North 
Carolina Public Schools," conducted by the Guidance Services Section 
of the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, revealed 
that within North Carolina, size and student councelor ratio are as- 
sociated. It was believed that stratif ication by size would give 
a representative sample for several other independent variables of 
the study also. Some of these variables are professional education 
of the counselor, professional isolation of the counselor, and 
frequency of association between counselors and other educators. 



From the "Directory, Guidance Personnel, 1967-1968" (1967), 
published by the Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational 
Education, North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, it 
was ascertained that 62 of the 90 schools in the stratified random 
sample for the group research effort had at least one individual devot- 
ing at least one-half of his time to guidance activities of the school. 
Reports secured from the Vocational Division of the North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction indicated that all of these 
schools had at least one vocational education teacher. Thus, these 
62 schools were the sample for this study. 



Consensus between the counselor and the other selected faculty 
groups within these schools regarding the occupational guidance role 
of the school counselor was the central focus of the study. Consequently, 
representation from all groups within each school was needed. 

Securing responses from the principal, a counselor, a vocational 
teacher, and a general teacher for group representation within each 
school was considered in the earlier planning for the study. For a 
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number of reasons, it was apparent that this procedure would not give 
a desirable representation of all the groups involved. To obtain 
a more appropriate representation of group opinions relative to the 
occupational guidance activities expected of the incumbent of the 
public school guidance position, it was decided that responses would 
be secured from the principal, a counselor in the school devoting at 
least half-time to counseling, a respondent from each vocational 
education area offered by the school, and a proportional number of 
general education faculty members. Approximately 10 percent of the 
total number of general education teachers on the school staff were 
included in the survey according to the following procedure: 

0-10, general education teachers, 1 .respondent; 11-30, 3 respondents; 
31-50, 4 respondents; 51 and up, 5 respondents. 

Respondents representing the general education faculty and the 
areas of vocational education having more than one faculty member 
were selected by the principal as representa tive of faculty opinion 
for these areas. 



Var iables 



Dependent Variable: Role Consensus 

For this study, role was defined as a set of expectations 
applied by selected members of the school faculty to an incumbent 
of a pos ition--the public secondary school guidance counselor. The 
set of expectations were those pertaining to occupational guidance. 

The occupational guidance role, then, was what was expected of the 
guidance counselor in terms of occupational guidance. 

Role consensus was defined as the extent to which selected 
members of public secondary school faculties agreed on the occupational 
guidance role of the guidance counselor. Intergroup consensus (inter- 
position consensus) between the counselors and other groups in the 
schools was the type of role consensus investigated in this research. 



Independent Variables: Social System Elements Indices 

As previously indicated, the independent variables examined in 
this study were ones that were considered to be indicants of the elements 
of the secondary school social system. One or more indicants of the 
selected elements (shown in parentheses beside the variable number) 
along with the method of measurement used for these variables are 
given below. 

Variable 1 (Goals). Occupational education goal orientation 
of the counselor. This variable was assessed by the responses of 
counselors regarding the purpose of vocational education at the second- 
ary school level. 
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Variable 2 (Facilities). Size of the school. Size was the 
total student enrollment in grades 9 through 12 as of September, 1967. 
Three size categories--0-300 , 301-600, and 601 and up--were used. 

Variable 3 (Facilities). Professional isolation of the counselor 
The measure of this variable was whether there was one or more than one 
nonadminis trative staff member in the school who devoted at least 
one-half of his efforts to guidance activities in the school. 

Variable 4 (Facilities). Professional education of the counselor 
Certification by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
was the criterion for the determination of this variable. 

Variable 5 (Facilities). Type of counselor. Counselors were 
classified as either full-time or part-time, depending upon whether 
they were performing other school duties, such as teaching, in 
addition to counseling. 

Variable 6 (Norms). Student-counselor ratio. The number of 
secondary school students per counselor in the school provided the 
data for investigation of this variable. 

Variable 7 (Sanctions). Interaction between incumbents of 
counter-positions and the counselor. The reported frequency of 
specific types of discussions between the two interacting individuals 
or groups during the current school year was used to operationalize 
this variable. 

Variable 8 (Rank). Social rank perceptions of the counselor. 

The ranking of selected positions in the educational system by the 
counselor was the means of measuring this variable. 

Variable 9 (Power). Perceptions of the counselor of the 
power associated with the counselor position. Perception by the 
counselor of the degree to which movement from a teaching position 
to one of guidance affects the power of the individual within the 
school system was the indicant used for this variable. 

Variable 10 (Sentiment). Attitude of the counselor toward 
occupational education. An attitude scale was utilized to measure 
the attitude of the counselor toward occupational education. 



Data Collection Instruments 



To obtain data for the measurement of the selected variables 
of the study and for the analysis of the relationships among these 
variables, forms were developed for obtaining two primary types of 
data--the occupational guidance role expectations of the four groups 
and measures of the elements of the high school social system. 
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In order to ascertain the degree of agreement on the occupa- 
tional guidance expectations held for an incumbent of the guidance 
counselor position within a specific school, it was necessary to 
specify some possible expectations for the occupational guidance role 
of the counselor. 

An intensive review of the pertinent literature was made to 
obtain a comprehensive list of the role expectations held by various 
groups of guidance counselors. Texts, periodicals, research abstracts 
and publications, and local and state guidance materials were examined. 

This minutely detailed listing of expected activities was 
presented to the head of the Guidance Section of the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction and to counselor educators at North 
Carolina State University for their evaluation in terms of what might 
be expected of the local guidance counselors. Several members of 
the staffs of the Center for Occupational Education and the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at North Carolina State University 
reviewed the statements, offering numerous suggestions for the 
improvement of the clarity and wording of the activities listed. 

A field pretest involving four schools and 20 respondents was 
conducted for further refinement of the instrument. 

As Haas (1964) reports, the problem of estimating the validity 
of an instrument such as the role expectations one developed is very 
difficult. The following face validity checks were used: 

1. judgment of the relevance of each item by the counselor 
educators and state supervisor; and 

2. pretest results. 

The counselor educators and state supervisor were given two 
forms containing the original pool of items and instructed to respond 
to the items as stated on one form and to comment on the pertinence 
of each item on the other form. The 20 pretest respondents were 
given similar instructions. They were requested to examine each item 
and indicate whether it dealt with an expectation they conceived to 
be part of the occupational guidance role of the counselor. A similar 
procedure was followed in developing that portion of the forms designed 
to provide measures of the high school social system. 

In addition, the section of the instruments prepared to ascertain 
the attitude of the counselor toward vocational education was administered 
to 18 seniors in vocational education at North Carolina State University 
for validation of the attitude scale by the "known-group 11 technique. 

Goode and Hatt (1952) indicate that one means of validating an attitude 
instrument is to use "known-groups" --groups known to have a specific 
attitude toward the subject under consideration. The attitude scale 
gave the expected differentially favorable response with these seniors. 
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Three forms were devised--one for the principal, one for the 
counselor, and one for the teachers. Copies of these forms are included 
in the Appendix. All three contain the 60 occupational guidance role 
expectations. Questions designed to obtain measures of the high school 
social system were included in the general information data sheets of 
all three forms and in the form for the counselor- These additional 
questions for the counselor were for securing responses to such queries 
as: What do you believe that the purpose and scope of vocational edu- 

cation at the secondary school level should be? What power in the high 
school social system do you associate with the counselor position? 

What are your views regarding vocational education? 

Thus, the forms utilized in this research were prepared to 
provide data on the occupational guidance role expectation of the 
respondents and on the elements of the high school social system. 



Data Collection Procedures 



Securing responses from all groups within all schools in the 
sample was the objective of -the data collection procedures. Hence, 
repeated visits to the selected schools, which permitted independent, 
unhurried, individual completion of the forms, were deemed an 
appropriate procedure to use in data collection. 

The researcher visited each school and explained to the principal 
the purpose of the study, the anticipated use of the data, the study 
procedures, and the assistance desired from the school. Survey forms 
were left with the principal for distribution to the selected staff 
members- The following week the researcher returned to the school to 
collect the completed forms and to obtain reaction to and comments 
on the research- Data was obtained from 61 of the 62 schools in the 
sample- 



Data Analysis 



Consensus 



Respondents were asked to indicate how they felt about whether 
a guidance counselor in their school should or should not do the things 
described by the 60 role expectation items. They were requested to 
respond to each of the items in terms of the following five categories -- 
"must," "preferably should," "may or may not," "preferably should not," 
and must not." These five categories of responses were scored as 
follows: "Must," one; "preferably should," two; "may or may not," 

three; "preferably should not," four; and "must not," five. Where 
there was more than one teacher in a group, the mean response to each 
item was computed and used in the group analysis. The item responses 
of each of the counter-groups were compared with those of the counselors 
to assess consensus. 
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The design of this portion of the study was a three-factor mixed 
design. The factors are positions, role expectation items, and schools. 
Included in the study were four positions, 60 items, and 61 schools. 
There was only one observation in each position-item cell. The position 
centric model (see Figure 1) utilized for the study provided the frame- 
work for examining the relationship of one position to each position in 
a series of counter-positions. In accordance with this model, three 
separate tests of group consensus were made--counselors -princ ipa Is , 
counselors-genera 1 teachers, and counselors-voca tiona 1 teachers. Each 
test compared the responses of the incumbents of one counter-position 
with the item responses of the incumbents of the counselor position. 



The key-out of the analysis of variance of these three tests 
is : 



Source of Variation Df 



Total 7319 

School (S) 60 
Positions (P) 1 
S x P 60 
Items (I) 59 
S x I 3540 
P x I 59 
S x P x I 3540 



The hypothesis tested in the counselors-principa Is comparison 
was that the mean of the item responses of the counselors when averaged 
over 61 schools and 60 items is the same as the mean of the group with 
which it is being compared. The hypothesis was tested by the S x P 
interaction term. The test statistic is the F statistic, and the 
critical region is the theoretical values of F with 1 and 60 degrees 
of freedom at the .05 level of significance. 



Independent Variables and Consensus 

The design of this portion of the study was a nested four-factor 
design. The factors were (1) selected independent variables, (2) 
schools, (3) positions, and (4) items. The schools are nested within 
the independent variables. 

The relationship of ten variables to the role expectations item 
responses of counselors and principals, counselors and general teachers, 
and counselors and vocational teachers were examined, and the data 
were analyzed by the analysis of variance. For example, the relation- 
ship of the independent variable size of school and the item responses 
of counselors and principals was tested. The test was repeated for 
counselors and general teachers and for counselors and vocational 
teachers. The 61 schools were nested within three size groups-- 
small, medium, and large. A key-out of the analysis of variance for 
this particular test follows: 
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Source of Variation 


Df 


Total 


7319 


Size (S) 


2 


Schools within size (R) 


58 


Position (P) 


1 


P x S 


2 


P x R 


58 


Items (I) 


59 


S x I 


118 


R x I 


3422 


P x I 


59 


S x P x I 


118 


R x P x I 


3422 



The hypothesis tested was that there was no interaction between 
size of school and position* The position by school within size source 
of variance was utilized as a source of error to test this hypothesis. 
The test statistic was the F statistic, and the critical region was 
the theoretical values of F with 2 and 58 degrees of freedom at the 
.05 level of significance. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE ANALYSIS OF DATA AND FINDINGS 



Role Consensus Analysis 

It was anticipated that the perceptions of counselors regarding 
the occupational guidance activities of the incumbent of the counselor 
position would differ from those of the principals, general teachers, 
and vocational teachers. In the analysis of consensus the focus of in- 
terest was on the expectations of the 61 principals, the 61 counselors, 
the 188 general teachers, and the 192 vocational teachers as four dis- 
tinct occupational groups. Here attention was centered upon the agree- 
ment or disagreement between four state-wide sets of role definers. 

The model upon which this investigation was based (Figure 1) shows 
that comparisons were to be made between the three counter-positions 
(principal, general teacher, and vocational teacher) and the focal posi- 
tion (guidance counselor); consequently, specific hypotheses one, two, 
and three were formulated according to this model. 

Hypothesis 1. The expectations regarding the occupational guid- 
ance role of the school counselor held by the 
principals differ significantly from the expec- 
tations held by the counselors. 

The analysis of variance of the occupational guidance role item 
responses of counselors and principals is shown in Table 1. The null 
hypothesis being tested in this analysis is that there is no difference 
in the responses of counselors and principals, or that the means of the 
two populations are equal. 



Table 1. Analysis of variance of the occupational guidance role item 
responses of counselors and principals 





Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 



Schools 


60 


487.32 


8.12 






Positions 


1 


4.38 


4.38 


.77 


(A) 


Items 


59 


1620.35 


27.46 


55 . 75 a 


(B) 


School x position (A) 


60 


341.39 


5.69 
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Table 1, continued 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sura of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


Error 

F Term 


School x item (B) 


3540 


1743.97 


.49 




Position x item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


2.31 3 (C) 


School x position x 
item (C) 


3540 


1347.90 


.38 




Total 


7319 


5597.12 


.76 





a p < .05 



The resulting F value of .77 indicated that there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the responses of the counselors and principals, 
for the F value of .77 at the .05 level was outside the critical region 
of F for one and 60 degrees of freedom. Hence, there was no significant 
difference between the means of the two groups. Thus, Hypothesis 1 
could not be accepted. 

Hypothesis 2. The expectations regarding the occupational guid- 
ance role of the school counselor held by the 
general teachers differ significantly from the 
expectations held by the counselors. 

Hypothesis 3. The expectations regarding the occupational guid- 
ance role of the school counselor held by the 
vocational teachers differ significantly from the 
expectations held by the counselors. 

Data relative to these hypotheses are given in Table 2 and Table 

3. 



Table 2. Analysis of variance of the occupational guidance role item 



responses 


of counselors 


and general teachers . 






Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square F 


. Error- 
Term 


Schools 


60 


280.89 


4.68 




Positions 


1 


16.77 


16.77 5. 33 a 


(A) 
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Table 2, continued 



Source of 
Variation 




Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Items 




59 


1595.27 


27.04 


85 . 74 a 


(B) 


School x position 


(A) 


60 


231.81 


3.86 






School x item (B) 




3540 


1114.84 


.31 






Position x item 




59 


61.36 


1.04 


3 . 65 a 


(C) 


School x position 
item (C) 


X 


3540 


970.56 


.27 






Total 




7319 


4271.51 









a p < .05 



The results were not the same when comparisons were made between 
the teachers (general and vocational) and the counselors. It was ex- 
pected that the responses of the general teachers and the vocational 
teachers would not correspond as closely to the counselors responses as 
did those of the principals. 

The F value of the comparison of general teachers and counselors 
was 5.33 (Table 2), and the -F value for the vocational teachers- 
counselors comparison was 6.33 (Table 3). Both were significant at the 
.05 level. The hypothesis of the tests was that there was no difference 
in the responses of the groups. Since the resulting F values were in 
the critical region, this null hypothesis could not be accepted, lead- 
ing to an acceptance of Hypothesis 2 and Hypothesis 3. 



Table 3. Analysis of variance of the occupational guidance role item 
responses of counselors and vocational teachers. 





Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 



Schools 


60 


263.16 


4.39 






Positions 


1 


19.81 


19.81 


6.33 a 


(A) 


Items 


59 


1697.49 


28.77 


89.43 a 


(B) 
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Table 3, continued 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


Error 

F Term 


School x position (A) 


60 


215.38 


3.59 




School x item (B) 


3540 


1108.50 


.31 




Position x item 


59 


55.44 


.94 


3 . 21 a (C) 


School x position x 
item (C) 


3540 


1037.98 


.29 




Total 


7319 


4397.76 


.60 





a p < .05 



Analysis of Responses to Items 



The values associated with the responses for summarizing the data 
were: "must," one; "preferably should," two; "may or may not," three; 

"preferably should not," four; and "must not," five. 

The mean; response' to the 60 role expectations items was 1.86 for 
principals, 1.81 for counselors, and 1.92 for general and vocational 
teachers (Appendix Table 1) . The mean response of the counselor was 
below that of the other three groups. Thus, when averaged over the 60 
items, the counselors saw these specific activities as slightly more 
relevant to the occupational guidance role than to the other segments 
of the public secondary school faculties. 

Though the absolute numerical differences in the mean responses 
(0.05, 0.11, 0.11) of the four groups to all items were relatively 
small, there was a statistically significant difference between the re- 
sponses of the counselors and the general and vocational teachers 
(Tables 2 and 3). Hence, to gain additional insight about group re- 
sponses, it appeared desirable to explore the variation in responses of 
the four groups to individual items. 

One procedure for accomplishing this was to adjust the mean re- 
sponses to each item of a particular group by subtracting from each item 
the difference between the mean of the 60 items for that group and the 
corresponding mean of the counselor group. For example, the difference 
between the means of the counselor group and the principal group — -.05 
(1.86-1.81) — was subtracted from the mean response to each item of the 
principal group. This technique would give the same mean (1.81) for the 
60 items for both groups. Any remaining variation in the responses to 
specific items could be- considered due to item effect and' to interaction 
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across groups. Information concerning this variation in responses can 
be gained by inspecting the profile of responses across groups shown in 
Table 4. 



In summarizing the data for Table 4, the adjusted item mean for 
the relevant group was subtracted from the item mean of the counselors, 

A minus difference indicates that the item mean for the counselors ex- 
ceeded that of the contrast group, and a plus difference indicates that 
the item mean of the counselors was less than that of the group with 
which it was being compared. 

Of interest was the uniformity of the pattern of responses of the 
three counter-groups when compared with those of the counselors. Were 
the differences found on a specific item in the same direction (plus or 
minus) for the three groupings: counselor-principal, counselor-general 

teachers, counselor-vocational teacher? On 34 of the 60 items, the 
mean item responses of the three groups (principals, general teachers, 
and vocational teachers) exhibited this characteristic. All three group 
mean item responses for each of these 34 items either exceeded or were 
below those of the counselor. 

Using a difference of 0.20 as a rough measure of the spread be- 
tween the mean item response of counselors and that of one of the 
counter-groups, it was found that such a difference existed between 
counselors and principals on 13 of the 60 items, between counselors and 
general teachers on 16 of the 60 items, and between counselors and voca- 
tional . teachers on 18 of the 60 items. 

The conclusion is that there was relatively little variation in 
the pattern of response of the principals, general teachers, and voca- 
tional teachers when their responses to individual items were compared 
with the individual item responses of the counselors. 



Independent Variables and Consensus 

The determination of the relationship of ten selected variables, 
indicants of the secondary school social system elements, to the degree 
of consensus between incumbents of each of the three counter positions — 
principal, general teacher, and vocational teacher — and the incumbent 
of the guidance counselor position was the second major interest of the 
study. Hypotheses were formulated concerning the relationship of each 
of the ten variables to consensus within the three groupings — counselor- 
principal, counselor-general teachers, counselor-vocational teachers. 

The findings relative to the relationship of the ten independent vari- 
ables and the similarity of the role item responses of the three posi- 
tion groupings are presented in this section. 

All the hypotheses stated that there was a relationship between 
the relevant variables and consensus. Consensus has been defined in 
this study as the extent to which two individuals have similar concep- 
tions-* of a role or roles. The analysis of variance statistical 
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Differences in the mean responses of counselors and the adjusted 
mean responses of principals, general teachers, and vocational 
teachers by items . 



Difference by Groups 

Counselor- Counselor- Counselor- 

Principal General Teacher Vocational Teacher 



-.35 


-.33 


-.28 


- „ 03 


-.03 


-.05 


- o 03 


-.06 


-.02 


- o 30 


-.39 


-.36 


+ .04 


-.29 


-.24 


-.20 


-.38 


-.32 


-.18 


-.23 


-.13 


+ .12 


+ .03 


-.01 


+ .07 


-.05 


-.08 


+.14 


+ .03 


-.08 


+ .17 


,00 


-.13 


+ .15 


+ .08 


.00 


+ .18 


+ .10 


+ .16 


.00 


+ .06 


+.18 


.00 


+.09 


+ .15 


+.15 


-.03 


+ .11 


-.29 


-.37 


-.27 


-.18 


+ .02 


-.08 


.00 


+.04 


.00 


-.02 


-.04 


+ .06 


-.05 


+ .02 


+ .04 


-.08 


+ .03 


+.05 


-.02 


+ .08 


-.19 


+ .09 


+.13 


-.05 


+ .25 


+ .20 


+ .29 


+ .11 


+ .11 


-.05 


+ .17 


+ .14 


+ .05 


+ .31 


-.46 


-.23 


-.07 


-.17 


-.18 


+ .03 


+ .14 


+ .17 


+ .21 


+;23 


+ .28 


-.34 


-.28 


-.22 


+ .01 


-.08 


-.05 


+ .10 


+ .12 


+ .24 


-.15 


-.16 


.00 


+ .18 


+ .15 


+.16 


-.13 


-.05 


+.04 


+ .22 


+ .13 


+.15 


+.36 


+ .38 


+ .37 


-.16 


-.23 


-.26 


-.19 


-.14 


+ .08 
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(Table 4, continued) 



Difference by Group s 





Counselor- 




Counselor- 


Counselor- 


Item 


Principal 




General Teacher 


Vocational Teac. 


42 


+. 16 




+- 20 


+ .27 


43 


-.07 




+.23 


+.11 


44 


-.06 




+.11 


+.13 


45 


--28 




- - 18 


-.07 


46 


+ .05 




+-09 


+ .13 


47 


+-01 




+.02 


+.03 


48 


+.08 




+.12 


+.14 


49 


-.15 




-.07 


-.13 


50 


+-20 




+-23 


+-32 


51 


+.27 




+.35 


+.30 


52 


+ » 08 




-.05 


+.09 


53 


-.18 




+ .10 


+.03 


54 


+.18 




+.29 


+.14 


55 


+.09 




+.07 


-.01 


56 


-.18 




-.17 


--25 


57 


-.17 




-.18 


-.21 


58 


+.08 




+.12 


+.03 


59 


+.03 




-.07 


-.12 


60 


-.17 




-.01 


-,23 


technique was 


utilized to assess 


the extent of association 


between the se 


leoted independent variables 


and 


consensus. Each of these 


tests involved 


the following 


four factors: 


(i) 


the independent variable, 


(2) schools, 



(3) items, and (4) positions • 

The formulated hypotheses specifically contended that a relationsh: 
existed between the independent variable and the similarity of role item 
responses of the three position groupings: counselor-principal, counselor 

general teacher, and counselor-voca t iona 1 teacher- The appropriate test t 
these specific hypotheses is a test for the interaction of the independent 
variable and position- Only that portion of each analysis of variance is 
presented in this section- The complete tests are given in the Appendix- 

A significant interaction between these factors (independent 
variable and position) indicates that there is a relationship between 
these two factors- If there is no interaction, the conclusion is that 
there was no relationship between the independent variable and position. 
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Information on several of the independent variables was obtained 
from the counselors only. In the analysis of these variables, the role 
item responses of the groups were categorized by the counselor^ per- 
ceptions of these variables. 

Hypothesis 4. Consensus on occupational guidance role expecta- 
tions between the counselor and the principal, be- 
tween the counselor and general teachers, and be- 
tween the counselor and vocational teachers is re- 
lated to the occupational education goal orienta- 
tion of the counselor. 

The results of the analysis of variance to determine if there was 
a relationship between the purpose of vocational education at the 
junior high level, as perceived by the counselor, and position are pre- 
sented below. 



Table 5. Source of variance of purpose and position when the role item 
responses are categorized by the purpose of vocational educa- 
tion for the junior high student as perceived by the counselor'-. * 



Source of Variation 


Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Kean 

Square 


F 


Counselors -Principals 










Purpose x position 


2 


.43 


.22 


.04 


Position x school (purpose) 


57 


323.76 


5.68 




Counselors-General Teachers 










Purpose x position 


2 


5.48 


2.74 


.71 


position x school (purpose) 


57 


219.56 


3.85 




Counselors-Vocational Teachers 










Purpose x position 


2 


.40 


.20 


.06 


Position x school (purpose) 


57 


202.91 


3.56 




*From Appendix Tables 2, 


3 , and 


4. 






Counselors were asked to 


indicate which of the following they be- 


lieved to be the one major purpose of vocational education for the secon- 


dary school student at the junior high 


school level 1 


(grades seven 


, eight 



and nine) : (1) occupational preparation through general education only, 

(2) exploratory occupational education, (3) development of basic voca- 
tional skills, (4) job training for a specific occupation, and (5) job 
training for a family of occupations. Sixty of the 61 counselors re- 
sponded to this question. 

The conclusion was that there was no relationship between the 
purpose of vocational education for the student at the junior high level 
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as perceived by the counselor and the degree of consensus between the 
counselor and the other educational groups studies. Hypothesis 4 was 
not tenable at the junior high level. 

The counselors were asked to reply to the same question for the 
senior high student — grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Sixty counselors 
responded. The analysis of variance of the purpose of vocational edu- 
cation for the senior high student, as perceived by the counselor, and 
position is given in Table 6. 



Table 6. Source of variance of purpose and position when the role item 
responses are categorized by the purpose of vocational educa- 
tion for the senior high student as perceived by the counselor.* 



“ 


Source of Variation 


Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 



Counselors -Principals 



Purpose x position 


4 


15.76 


3.94 


.70 


Position x school (purpose) 


55 


308.43 


5.61 




Counselors-General Teachers 


Purpose x position 


4 


16.17 


4.04 


1.06 


Position x school (purpose) 


55 


208.87 


3.80 




Counselors-Vocational Teachers 


Purpose x position 


4 


8.01 


2.00 


.56 


Position x school (purpose) 


55 


195.29 


3.55 





*From Appendix Tables 5, 6, and 7. 



The results of the F tests indicated that there was no evidence 
in the sample supporting the hypothesis that there is a relationship 
between the perceptions of the counselor of the purpose of vocational 
education for the senior high student and the extent of consensus be- 
tween the counselor and principals, general teachers, and vocational 
teachers. The results provide no basis for the acceptance of Hypothe- 
sis 4 . 



Hypothesis 5. Consensus on occupational guidance role expecta- 
tions between the counselor and the principal, be- 
tween the counselor and general teachers , and 
between the counselor and vocational teachers is 
related to the size of the school- unit. 

Data were obtained from respondents in eight small schools (0- 
300 students) , 25 medium schools (301-600 students) , and 28 large 
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schools (601 and up students) . The findings concerning the relation- 
ship of the size of the school unit and position are shown in Table 7. 



Table 7. Source of variance of size of school and position when role 
item responses are categorized by the size of the school.* 





Source of Variation 


Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 



Counselors -Principals 



Size x position 


2 


1.34 


0.67 


.13 


Position x school (size) 


58 


340.05 


5.86 




Counselors-General Teachers 


Size x position 


2 


12.59 


6.30 


1.66 


Position x school (size) 


58 


219.21 


3.78 




Counselors-Vocational Teachers 


Size x position 


2 


10.15 


5.08 


1.43 


Position x school (size) 


58 


205.23 


3.54 





*From Appendix Tables 8, 9, and 10. 



This table presents the source of variance by position of the 
role item responses of each of the three dyadic comparisions (counselors- 
principals, counselors-general teachers, counselors-vocational teachers) 
when the comparisons are made by size of school. 

The results of all the tests — not significant F at the .05 
level — lead to the conclusion that the sample data did not contain sup- 
port for the hypothesis that size of the school- unit is related to the 
extent of consensus between the counselors and the principals, general 
teachers, and vocational teachers on the occupational guidance role of 
the counselor. These findings confirmed the results of Lund (1962), 
who compared the perceptions of the ideal counselor role as held by 
teachers, principals, and counselors of Minnesota schools with a full- 
time counselor and concluded that size of the school was apparently not 
related to agreement between the principal and teachers of his school, 
nor between the principal and the counselors. 

Hypothesis 6. Consensus on occupational guidance role between 
the counselor and the principal, between the 
counselor and general teachers, and between the 
counselor and vocational teacher is related to 
the professional isolation of the counselor. 

The professional isolation of the counselor was determined by 
whether there was one or more than one counselor in the school. Wasson 
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(1964) concluded that expressed opinions of isolated counselors were 
more similar to those of teachers and administrators than were the opin- 
ions of nonisolated counselors. It was believed that for the occupa- 
tional guidance role the results would be similar, that the presence of 
another counselor would tend to lead to less agreement between counselors 
and other position incumbents. Of the 61 schools surveyed, 46 had only 
one counselor, and 15 schools had two or more counselors. The results 
of analyses used to test Hypothesis 6 are presented in Table 8. 



Table 8. Source of variance of the professional isolation of the coun- 
selor and position when role item responses are categorized 
by the professional isolation of the counselor.* 





Source of Variation 


Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 



Counselors -Principals 
Isolation x position 


i 


1.12 


1.12 


.19 


Position x school (isolation) 


59 


340.27 


5.77 




Counselors-General Teachers 


Isolation x position 


1 


.06 


.06 


.01 


Position x school (isolation) 


59 


231.75 


3.93 




Counselors-Vocational Teachers 


Isolation x position 


1 


1.82 


1.82 


Ln 

O 


Position x school (isolation) 


59 


213.56 


3.62 





*From Appendix Tables 11, 12, and 13. 



The findings of this study did not appear to confirm the findings 
of Wasson. Hypothesis 6 could not be accepted, for the analysis of 
variance indicated that there was no difference in positions by degree 
of professional isolation. 

Hypothesis 7. Consensus on occupational guidance expectations 
between the counselor and the principal, between 
the counselor and general teachers, and between 
the counselor and vocational teachers is related 
to the professional education of the counselor. 

Each counselor was asked to indicate whether he was certified in 
guidance by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 

Hypothesis 7 was based upon the belief that there would be a 
significant difference by position between schools with a certified 
counselor and schools whose counselor was not certified. In other 
words, it was felt that professional. preparation for, the position would 
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influence the role perceptions of the counselor and, consequently, the 
extent of consensus between groups. Forty of the 61 counselors* in the 
study reported that they were certified as counselors. Findings rela- 
tive to this hypothesis are shown in Table 9. 



Table 9. Source of variance of professional education of the counselor 
and position when role item responses are categorized by the 
professional education of the counselor.* 



Sum of Mean 

Source of Variation Df Squares Square F 



Counselor s-Principals 

Certification x position 
Position x school (certification) 

Counselors-General Teachers 
Certification x position 
Position x school (certification) 

Counselors-Vocational Teachers 
Certification x position 
Position x school (certification) 



1 

59 


12.79 

328.61 


12.79 


2.30 


1 


3.03 


3.03 


.78 


59 


228.78 


3.88 




1 


.13 


.13 


.04 


59 


215.25 


3.65 





*From Appendix Tables 14, 15, and 16. 



The F values were all insignificant at the .05 level, indicating 
that the test hypothesis of no difference between positions in schools 
with certified counselors and schools with noncertified counselors 
could not be rejected in either of the tests. Consequently, there was 
no support for accepting Hypothesis 7, which contended that there was 
a relationship between the professional education of the counselor and 
consensus . 

Hypothesis 8. Consensus on occupational guidance role expecta- 
tions between the counselor and the principal, be- 
tween the counselor and general teachers, and be- 
tween the counselor and vocational teachers is 
related to the type of counselor in the school. 

Type of counselor was determined by whether the incumbent of the 
position performed only the duties and responsibilities of the counsel- 
ing position (full-time counselor) or whether the incumbent performed 
other duties and responsibilities in addition to those of the counsel- 
ing position (part-time counselor). Table 10 is a summary of the find- 
ings regarding the existence of a relationship between the type of 
counselor and consensus. It was anticipated that these findings would 
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indicate a difference in consensus, reflecting the difference in the de- 
gree of establishment and probable clarification of the counseling posi- 
tion and its roles in the schools. Newly developed positions or roles 
often lack clarity. Lack of role clarity generally leads to disagree- 
ment, not to consensus. Accordingly, it seemed reasonable to assume 
that consensus would be related to the type of counselor in the school. 

The hypotheses of the F tests of Table 10 were that there was no 
difference in positions by type of counselor. For example, the F test 
of the relationship of the type of counselor and position in the counse- 
lors and principals comparison tests the hypothesis that there is no 
difference between the positions (principal and counselor) by type of 
counselor . 

The results indicated that there was no difference by position 
when responses of counselors and principals and responses of counselors 
and general teachers were examined by type of counselor. In other 
words, consensus between these groups was not related to whether the 
counselor was a full-time or a part-time counselor. 



Table 10. Source of variance of the type of counselor and position 
when role item responses are categorized by the type of 
counselor, * 



Source of Variation 


Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Counse lors-Princ ipals 


Type x position 


1 


.84 


.84 


.15 


Position x school (type) 


59 


340.56 


5.77 




Counselors-General Teachers 


Type x position 


1 


9.36 


9.36 


2,48 


Position x school (type) 


59 


222-45 


3.77 




Counselors-Vocat ional Teachers 


Type x position 


1 


17.51 


17.51 


5 . 22 a 


Position x school (type) 


59 


197.87 


3.35 




*From Appendix Tables 17, 


18, and 


19 a p < 


.05 





The F value of 5,22 provided evidence for rejecting the test; 
hypothesis that there is no difference in positions by type of counselor 
when responses of counselors and vocational teachers are compared. The 
conclusion was that the type of counselor is related to position when the 
positions analyzed are counselor and vocational teacher. 
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Hypothesis 9. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations 
between the counselor and the principal, between the 
counselor and general teachers, and between the 
counselor and vocational teachers is related to the 
number of students per counselor in the school unit. 

The student-counselor ratios (students per counselor) for the 61 
schools were arbitrarily divided into three groups of low, medium, and 
high ratios. Of interest to the researcher was whether this critical 
characteristic of the work situation of counselors was related to the 
extent of consensus in the school pertaining to the occupational guidance 
role of the counselor, Hoyt (1965) listed unrealistic high pupil- 
counselor ratios existing in most, secondary schools today as one of the 
major factors contributing to the role, behavior of counselors that has 
led to the increasing disenchantment of vocational educators in general 
toward guidance. Did the student-counselor ratio influence the consensus 
on expectations for the incumbent of the guidance counselor position? 

The results of the analysis of data pertaining to this possibility are 
shown in the following table. 



Table 11, Source of variance of the student-counselor ratio and position 
when role item responses are categorized by the student- 
counselor ratio.* 



Source of Variation 


Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Squares 


F 


Counse lors- Principals 


Ratio x position 


2 


.02 


.01 


,002 


Position x school (ratio) 


58 


341.37 


5.89 




Counse 1 o rs -General Teachers 


Ratio x position 


2 


2.89 


1.44 


.37 


Position x school (ratio) 


58 


228.92 


3.94 




Counse lors-Vocat:ional Teachers 


Ratio x position 


2 


6.07 


3.04 


CO 


Position x school (ratio) 


58 


209.31 


3.61 





*From Appendix Tables 20, 21, and 22 



The number of students per counselor was not related to the extent 
of consensus between selected groups in the secondary school on the 
occupational guidance role of the counselor. At least, there was no 
evidence in the sample of this study that revealed a relationship 
between the two variables. 
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Hypothesis 10. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations 
between the counselor and the principal, between 
the counselor and general teachers, and between the 
counselor and vocational teachers is related to the 
frequency of interaction between the counselor and 
the other groups. 



A study by Hanson (1962) of role consensus between hospital adminis- 
trators, hospital board members, and community leaders suggested that a 
particular role is described differently by the incumbent and his role 
partners to the extent that each has different linkages with other positions 
in the social system. This suggestion was based upon the idea that the 
more frequently persons interact, the more obligated to each other they 
feel. Similarly, it was felt that consensus on the occupational guidance 
role expectations held by interacting individuals might be related to 
the frequency of interaction. 

Counselors were asked to indicate the number of times per week that 
they discussed educational matters with the principal, general teachers, 
and vocational teachers. The frequencies of interaction were divided into 
low, medium, and high categories, and the responses were analyzed to 
ascertain if consensus was related to the frequency of interaction. The 
findings are presented in Table 12. 

Analysis of the data revealed that consensus between counselors and 
general teachers was related to the frequency of interaction between the 
groups. But consensus between counselors and principals and between 
counselors and vocational teachers was not related to the frequency of 
interaction. 

Hypothesis 11. Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations 
between the counselor and the principal, between the 
counselor and general teachers, and between the 
counselor and vocational teachers is related to the 
social ranking of selected educational positions in 
the school as perceived by the counselor. 
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Table 12, Source of variance of the frequency of interaction and position 
when the role item responses are categorized by the frequency 
of interaction between the counselor and the relevant group.* 





Source of Variation 


Sum of 
Df Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 



Counselors -Principals 



Interaction x position 


2 


17,18 


8.59 


1.54 


Position x school (interaction) 


58 


324.21 


5.58 




Counselors-General Teachers 


Interaction x position 


2 


27.43 


13.72 


3. 74 a 


Position x school (interaction) 


50 


183.28 


3.66 




Counselors -Vocational Teachers 


Interaction x position 


2 


5.51 


2.75 


.77 


Position x school (interaction) 


51 


180.78 


3,54 





*From Appendix Tables 23, 24, and 25 a p < .05 



One of the most frequent reasons given for the emphasis on college 
preparatory work in the secondary schools is the social pressures emphasizing 
the desirability of a college education (Hoyt, 1965). It is also noted 
that, in many instances, vocational programs and students pursuing them 
are accorded less social approval. Perhaps, then, the social ranking of 
the general education position and the vocational education position in 
the secondary school social system as observed by the counselor is related 
to consensus among the school groups on the occupational guidance role 
of the counselor. 

The counselors were asked to rank the positions among the school 
faculty as they perceived them. The data from these replies were sum- 
marized in three categories as follows: (1) the general teacher position 

ranked above the vocational teacher position, (2) the positions ranked 
the same, and (3) the general teacher position ranked below the voca- 
tional teacher. The data analysis follows: 
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Table 13 . 



Source of variance of rank and position when the role item 
responses are categorized by the social rank of general and 
vocational teacher positions as perceived by the counselor.* 





Source of Variance 


Sum of 
Df Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 



Counse lors -Principals 
Rank x position 
Position x school (rank) > 

Counse lors-General Teachers 
Rank x position 
Position x school (rank) 

Counse lors -Vocational Teachers 
Rank x position 
Position x school (rank) 



2 


4.04 


2.02 


.41 


50 


248.85 


4.98 




2 


3.44 


1.72 


.52 


50 


166.43 


3.33 




2 


2.74 


1.37 


.38 


50 


182.09 


3.64 





*From Appendix Tables 26, 27, and 28 



The data from this study did not support the hypothesis that there 
is a relationship between the social ranking of selected educational 
positions in the school by the counselors and consensus between the 
educational groups in the school. 

Hypothesis 12, Consensus on occupational guidance role expectations 
between the counselor and the principal, between the 
counselor and general teachers, and between the 
counselor and vocational teachers is related to the 
perceptions held by the counselors of the power 
associated with the guidance counselor position. 



It. was believed that the power that an incumbent associated with 
the position he occupied would influence his perceptions of the roles 
associated with the position. If so, then it appeared reasonable to 
assume that the incumbent's perception of power might be related to 
consensus regarding these roles between him and others in the social system. 

Three aspects of power were investigated in this study? (1) influ- 
ence with students, (2) frequency of opinions being used in determining 
school policy, and (3) the degree of involvement in directing the activities 
of the school. The counselors were asked to report how much change occurs 
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in the status of an individual moving from a teaching position to one 
of counseling in terms of the three areas of power. Response cate- 
gories were; (1) greatly decreased, (2) slightly decreased, (3) un- 
changed, (4) slightly increased, and (5) greatly increased. The 
responses were scored from 1 to 5 as numbered above . The responses 
of a counselor to the three aspects of power were totaled to give a 
score ( a measure) of the power the counselor associated with the posi- 
tion of counselor. The scores of the counselors were separated into 
three categories of low, medium, and high degrees of power associated 
with the position. The analyses of the source of variance (Table 14) 
of the three power categories and position were used to determine if 
there was a relationship between the two factors --power and position. 

The conclusion reached from the tests was that there was no 
relationship between the degree of power associated with the counseling 
position and consensus between counselors and, princ ipals , between 
counselors and general teachers, and between counselors and vocational 
teachers. 

Table 14. Source of variance of power and position when role item 

responses are categorized by the power associated with the 
counseling position by the counselor.* 



Source of Variation 



Counse lors-Princ ipals 
Power x position 
Position x school (power) 

Counse lors -General Teachers 
Power x position 
Position x school (power) 

Counselors-Vocat ional Teachers 
Power x position 
Position x school (power) 



Df 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


2 


.48 


.24 


.04 


54 


298.21 


5.52 




2 


1.66 


.83 


.21 


54 


215.43 


3.99 




2 


10.61 


5.30 


1.45 


54 


197.18 


3.65 





*From Appendix Tables 29, 30, and 31 
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Hypothesis 13. Consensus on occupational guidance role expect.- 
at.ions between the counselor and the principal, 
between the counselor and general teachers, and 
between the counselor and vocational teachers is 
related to the attitude of the counselor toward 
occupational education. 

The counselors responded to an attitude scale designed to indicate 
their favorableness toward occupational education. The scores of the 
counselors were divided into three categories of low, medium, and high. 

The analyses of the relationship of these differences in attitude to 
position are shown in Table 15. 

The data indicates that; consensus between the counselors and the 
principals was not related to attitude. However, there was a significant 
relationship between attitude and consensus between the counselors and the 
general teachers and between the counselors and the vocational teachers. 



Table 15, Source of variance of attitude and position when role item 
responses are categorized by the attitude of the counselor 
toward occupational education.* 





Source of Variation 


Sum of 
Df Squares 


Mean 

Sguare 


F 



Counse lors-Princ ipals 



Attitude x position 


2 


13.08 


6.54 


1.16 


Position x school (attitude) 


58 


328.31 


5.66 




Counse lors -General Teachers ' 


Attitude x position 


2 


35.67 


on 

CO 

r-- 

T—t 


5. 27 a 


Position x school (attitude) 


58 


196,14 


3.38 




Counselors-Vocat ional Teachers 


Attitude x position 


2 


24.00 


12.00 


3.64 


Position x school (attitude) 


58 


191.38 


3.30 




*From Appendix Tables 32, 


33, and 


34 a p < 


.05 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



This study was directed by the general hypotheses that there are 
discernible differences in the ways selected public secondary school 
faculty groups perceive the occupational guidance role of the public 
school counselor and that an examination of the relationships of the 
public secondary school social system elements to consensus would 
provide insight into these differences. Consequently, the investigation 
was centered around two major tasks - -ascertaining the extent of group 
agreement on the occupational guidance role of the public secondary 
school counselor and determining the relationship of selected variables 
to the degree of agreement found. 

The role expectations held by the selected faculty groups for the 
occupational guidance role of the public secondary school counselor 
were the central focus of the research. Thus, the guidance counselor 
position was the focal position. This researcher was interested in the 
relationships of this position to several other positions in the secondary 
school. The position-centric model was deemed appropriate for pursuing 
this interest, for in the position-centric model the position is speci- 
fied by its relationships to a number of counter-positions. 

The guidance counselor group was viewed as a group undergoing 
considerable growth and change. One procedure for developing an under- 
standing of group life and of groups experiencing change is through a 
consideration of the relevant social systems and the elements comprising 
them. The perception of the public school as a social system was dis- 
cussed. Hence, an analytical schema utilizing a social system frame 
of reference was employed to meaningfully relate the selected variables. 

The occupational guidance role expectations of four groups-- 
principals, counselors, general teachers, and vocational teachers-- 
were studied. The expectations held by the principals, general teachers, 
and vocational teachers (counter-positions) were compared separately 
with those of the counselors (focal position). Consensus between the 
counselors and each of the other three groups was determined. Then 
the relationship of ten variables to the degree of consensus between 
each counter-position and the focal position was examined. 

Data were obtained from a stratified random sample of all school 
units in North Carolina having a twelfth grade and having both a voca- 
tional education position and a guidance counselor position. 
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Summary of Theoretical Orientation and Methodology 



The theoretical frame of reference, based upon the position-centric 
model and the social system analytical schema, were found useful in this 
exploration of the occupational guidance role of the public secondary 
school counselor. This approach proved fruitful in the development 
of the research design and in expediting the research effort. It guided 
the clarif ication of the problem, the selection of variables, and the 
methods of analyzing the data. 

The basic theory involved in this study was developed from what 
is generally called role theory. The concepts of position, role, and 
role expectation were operat iona 1 ized through a position-centric model. 
The emphasis in the investigation was not on exploring consensus between 
all the groups, but exploring consensus between specific groups and 
the counselors. 



Role was defined as a set of expectations applied to the incumbent 
of a particular position with each expectation considered to be an 
evaluative standard applied to that incumbent. For this study, consensus 
was the extent to which two or more persons held similar expectations 
of the incumbent of a specific position. The secondary school was con- 
ceptualized as a social system with the secondary school social system 
defined as the system or pattern of relationships between incumbents of 
secondary school faculty positions. One procedure for gaining a better 
understanding of a social system is through the study of its elements 
and processes. The elements of the secondary school social system were 
chosen as a frame of reference for examining the relationship of selected 
variables to consensus. Thus, many of the concepts used in social 
system analysis were used in conceptualizing these relationships. 



Repeatedly, this research has referred tc 
role of the counselor. The term r occupational 
operat ional ized to mean the 60 items contained 
guidance role expectations instrument used to ; 



the occupational guidance 
guidance role" has been 
in the occupational 
;ather data. 



The guidance counselor position was the focal position of the study. 
Several of the independent variables were measured in terms of this 
position incumbent's perceptions only. Additional insight concerning 
consensus probably would have been the results of including the percep- 
tions of these variables by incumbents of the other positions studied. 

For example, including the attitude of the principal toward vocational 
education and consensus between the two groups might have added to the 
understanding gained from the study. 
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The theoretical orientation and methodology of this research did 
prove fruitful in this exploration of the occupational guidance role of 
the counselor. The results indicated that principals, counselors, and 
teachers have similar conceptions of the occupational guidance role of 
the counselor. Insight into the possibility of a relationship of ten 
variables to consensus accrued from this effort. 

Exploration into this specific role was initiated. Others interested 
in studying this aspect of counseling may profitably use the framework 
of this study to confirm its findings or to study the relationship of 
these or other variables to consensus on role expectations or role 
behavior . 



Summary of Findings 

The substantive findings of this research relate to two major 
areas: (1) consensus concerning the occupational guidance role of the 

public secondary school guidance counselor between counselors and the 
principal, general teacher, and vocational teacher groups; and (2) 
the relationship of ten variables, indicants of the elements of the 
high school social system, to the extent of consensus found. 



Consensus Analysis 

The findings pertaining to consensus between counselors and 
principals, general teachers, and vocational teachers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The occupational guidance, role expectations held for the 
incumbent of the guidance counselor position by the principals 
did not differ significantly from those held by the counselors. 

2. The occupational guidance role expectations held for the incum- 
bent of the guidance counselor position by the general teachers 
differed from those held by the counselors, the difference 
being relatively small but significant. 

3. The occupational guidance role expectations held for the incum- 
bent of the guidance counselor position by the vocational 
teachers differed from those held by the counselors, the 
difference being relatively small but significant. 
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Relationship of the Independent Variables and Consensus 



Hypotheses were formulated regarding the relationship of ten 
independent variables and consensus on the occupational guidance role 
of the guidance counselor between counselors and principals, between 
counselors and general teachers, and between counselors and vocational 
teachers. The summary of the findings pertaining to the relationship 
of these variables is as follows: 

A. Variables not related to consensus 

1. Consensus between the counselor and the principal, between 
counselor and general teachers, and between the counselor 
and vocational teachers was not related to: 

a. the occupational education goal orientation of the 
counse lor ; 

b. the size of the school; 

Co the professional isolation of the counselor; 

d. the professional education of the counselor; 

e. the number of students per counselor; 

fo the social rank of selected educational positions in 
the school; or 

g. the power associated with the guidance counselor 
position as perceived by the counselor. 

2. Consensus between the counselor and the principal and 
between the counselor and vocational teachers was not 
related to the frequency of interaction between them. 

3. Consensus between the counselor and the principal and 
between the counselor and general teacher was not related 
to the type of counselor in the school. 

4. Consensus between the counselor and the princ ipal ■ was not 
related to the attitude of the counselor toward occupa- 
tional education. 

B. Variables related to consensus 

1. Consensus between the counselor and general teachers and 
between counselors and vocational teachers was related to 
attitude of the counselor toward occupational education. 

2. Consensus between the counselor and vocational teachers 
was related to the type counselor in the school. 



3. Consensus between the counselor and general teachers 

was related to the frequency of interaction between them. 



/ 



The attitude of the counselor toward occupational education and the 
frequency of interaction between the counselor and general teachers were 
independent variables found to be significantly related to consensus 
between counselors and general teachers on the occupational guidance 
role of the counselor. 

The attitude of the counselor toward occupational education and 
the type of counselor were the variables found to be significantly 
related to consensus between counselors and vocational teachers on the 
occupational guidance role of the counselor. 



Cone lus ions 



This study was based upon the belief that the role expectations 
concerning the occupational guidance role of counselors held by the 
principals, general teachers, and vocational teachers would differ from 
those of the counselors. Relatively little support for this assumption 
was found. The study disclosed remarkably uniform perceptions of the 
occupational guidance role of the guidance counselor. The general 
conclusion seems to be that all four groups felt the counselor should 
do the occupational guidance activities listed, and that their responses 
were similar. 

Counselors and principals were in agreement. There was no signi- 
ficant difference found between the occupational guidance role expecta- 
tions of the principals and of the counse lors--a finding not anticipated. 
Perhaps several factors contributed to the agreement of principals and 
counselors. One possible explanation is the type of linkage between 
the two positions. As reported previously, Hanson (1962) conducted 
a study that suggested that a particular role is described differently 
by the incumbent and his role partner to the extent that each has 
different linkages with other positions in the social system. Principal 
and counselor positions are superordinate and subordinate, while 
counselor and teacher positions are more of a coordinate nature. 

Closely associated with this difference in linkage is the hierarchy 
of role obligations in a social system. Parsons (1951) and Toby (1952) 
have pointed out that role obligations in a social system are arranged 
in a hierarchy. The participants in a system recognize that certain 
obligations take precedence over others. Perhaps, the role obligations 
hierarchy in the secondary school has influenced the expectations of 
the counselors and tended to move them in the direction of the principal 
rather than toward those of the teachers. 

Systems sometimes tend to be organized so that the actors occupy- 
ing one position are rewarded for their conformity to the expectations 
of persons occupying another position. It appears that this situation 
may exist in the public school, for more of the sanctions of the systems 
are at the disposal of the adminis trator than of the teaching personnel 
of the secondary school. 
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Though there was a statistically significant difference between 
the responses of the counselors and the teachers, the numerical 
difference in the mean responses to all items was very small (0.11). 
This difference does not appear to be large enough to have practical 
s ignif icance . 



A major objective of the research was to explore the relationship 
of ten variables to consensus on the occupational guidance role of the 
counselor in an effort to gain insight into the consensus found. 
Variables were selected that were considered indicants of the secondary 
school faculty social system. 



A significant relationship was found between consensus on the occu- 
pational guidance role of the counselor and three of the independent 
variables — f requency of interaction, type of counselor, and attitude 
of the counselor. 



Frequency of interaction was related to the consensus between 
counselors and general teachers, but not to the consensus between 
counselors and vocational teachers. One possible clue to this differ- 
ence is the educational preparation and experience of the counselors. 
Only one of the counselors in the study pursued an undergraduate 
degree leading to a teaching certificate in a vocational area. All 
the part-time counselors engaged in teaching were teaching general 
education subjects. The preparation and the experience of the counse- 
lors were in the general education areas. Perhaps, this common back- 
ground of education and experience .tended to make interaction more 
meaningful between counselors and general teachers than between counse- 
lors and vocational teachers. 



Type of counselor (when specified as part-time or full-time) was 
related to consensus between counselors and vocational teachers, but not 
to consensus between counselors and general teachers. Often the demands 
of the work situation present problems of time allocation to the incum- 
bent of a position. The individual cannot: honor all the expectations of 
all counter-positions because of the limitations of time. Social pres- 
sures emphasize a college education, and understaffed guidance programs 
have been described as yielding to these pressures. It may be that, the 
resulting role behavior (perhaps precipitated by time limitations, etc.) 
of the part-time counselor has influenced the expectations of the counse- 
lors and the vocational teachers in those schools. 



Attitude of the counselor toward occupational education was the 
only variable found to be related to both consensus between counselors 
and general teachers and consensus between counselors and vocational 
teachers . 

This leads to the conclusion that social-psychological factors 
may have more influence upon consensus than situational factors such as 
size of school and number of students per counselor. 
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Attitude has been defined as a predisposition to respond in a 
particular way toward a specified class of objects . Such tendencies 
influence expected and actual behavior- It appears that the attitude 
of the guidance counselors toward occupational education influences 
their expectations regarding the occupational guidance activities con- 
tained in this study. 



Practical Implications 



This study attempted to explore consensus regarding the occupa- 
tional guidance role of the public secondary school counselor between 
selected faculty groups and to ascertain whether certain factors were • 
related to consensus between the groups. Its initial impetus came 
from the existence of disagreement among secondary school educational 
groups concerning the occupational guidance function of the school. 

It sought to gain insight into this situation by investigating the 
expectations of these groups concerning the occupational guidance role 
of the guidance counselor. The results of the study have several impor- 
tant implications. 

The role item responses of the counselors indicate that they believe 
that they should perform the activities included in the occupational 
guidance role in this research- The teachers and the principals are in 
relative agreement with the counselors regarding these role expectations. 
These findings suggest that the disagreement among secondary school 
educational groups concerning the occupational guidance function may 
arise from role execution rather than role perceptions. The real 
problem may not be in how the guidance counselors and others in the 
school perceive this role but in the emphasis given the role in 
actual practice. 

This study indicates that principals , teachers, and counselors are 
in relative agreement not only on the need for occupational counseling 
but also on the activities to be included in the performante of this 
function. Yet Hoyt (1963) and others contend that guidance counselors 
are not actively assisting the occupationally oriented students. 

This situation leads to a number of important questions. What is the 
relationship between occupational guidance role expectation and occu- 
pational guidance role performance? How much emphasis is actually placed 
in occupational guidance role performance? What factors are crucial in 
the determination of the emphasis placed on occupational guidance 
within the schools? Do other role expectations burden the counselors 
to the extent that they are unable to fulfill their own occupational 
guidance role expectations? It appears that information on these issues 
would provide insight into the differences between occupational guid- 
ance role expectations and occupational guidance role performance in 
the secondary schools - 

One implication of these findings is that the secondary schools 
need to evaluate their emphasis on occupational guidance. Does this 
emphasis correspond to their objective of meeting the educational needs 
of all their students? 
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Expectations held by the counselors for incumbents of the 
counseling position include the activities specified in this study 
as the occupational guidance role. Principals and teachers agree. 
Consequently, it seems that the secondary school should take steps 
to assist the counselors in fulfilling their occupational guidance 



expectations . 



.Suggestio ns for Further Research 



This research is only an initial effort in the investigation of 
the occupational guidance role of the public school counselors. Addi- 
tional studies are needed to assist in the clarification of this role 
of the guidance counselor position. It was an assumption of this study 
that the general school •: unselor would perform all the vocational 
guidance activities generally associated with counseling positions, 
since there are no. specialized vocational counselors in the public 
schools of North Carolina- Hence, it: seems imperative that, as the 
number and scope of occupational education programs expand at the 
secondary and post -second ary levels of education, occupational guid- 
ance role clarity receive additional attention. 



Occupational guidance role expectations were explored in this 
research. Occupational guidance role performance was not investigated. 
The relationship between what the groups studied expect of the incum- 
bent of the guidance counselor position and what: they perceive as 
actually being done needs exploration- Counselors perceive that they 
should be doing occupational guidance. If they are not: actively 
assisting the occupationally oriented student:, then why not? What 
factors and forces are responsible for the apparent discrepancy 
between role expectations and role performance. Further study of 
this aspect of occupational guidance is needed. 



Most of the independent variables studied were not related to 
consensus on the occupational guidance role. If additional studies 
confirm these findings, it: seems appropriate that: the study of the 
relationship of other variables to consensus should be the objective 
of research efforts on the occupational guidance role expectations of 
educational groups. 



o 
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APPENDIX A 



Glossary 

The following definitions were used in. this study: 

Guidance * The organized program of assistance made available 
through the secondary school system to the secondary school student 
to help him manage his own life activities, make his own decisions, 
and make the maximum adjustment to school, home, and community. 

* Occupational guidance . The process of assisting an individual in 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, finding an opening in it, 
and building up a career of efficiency and success. 

Occupational education . All education that is designed primarily 
to contribute to occupational choice, competence, and advancement. It 
embraces vocational education, technical education, and pertinent aspects 
of practical arts education. Private and public education of this 
nature is included as well as both federally-aided and nonf ederally- 
aided occupational education. 

Vocational education . A specialized form of occupational edu- 
cation that is intended primarily to contribute to the acquisition of 
those attitudes, understandings, and skills as are necessary for choice,, 
competence, and advancement in a particular occupation or group of 
related occupations. In this study it was limited to the traditional 
vocational programs conducted by the secondary school (home economics, 
agriculture, distributive education, trade and industrial education, 
and vocational office education) and to the introduction to vocations 
programs. 

Practical art s. Subjects in general education, such as industrial 
arts, that contribute substantially to occupational choice and preparation. 

General education . Any secondary school subject that is general 
in nature and not oriented to any specific occupation or group of related 
occupations. 

Public secondary school . Any public school unit with an 
instructional program that included the twelfth grade. A school unit 
with any combination of grades that included a twelfth grade was con- 
sidered a public secondary school in this study. Denoting the same 
meaning, the terms "secondary school” and "high school" are used 
interchangeably with "public secondary school" throughout the study. 

Principal . The executive head of the participating public 
secondary school — the chief administrative officer. 
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Guidance counselor . An individual in the selected public secondary 
schools who was assigned guidance duties and who devoted at least one- 
half time to guidance activities. 

Vocational education teacher . One who directs , plans, and 
supervises the selected learning experiences and activities in a 
vocational education program. 

Secondary school social system . The system or pattern of relation- 
ships between selected faculty members who were assumed to be representa- 
tive of the faculty. 

Position . The location of an actor or class of actors in a 
system of social relationship. 

Role . A set of expectations applied to an incumbent of a 
particular position. 

Role expectation . An evaluative standard applied to an incumbent 
of a particular position. 

Occupational guidance role . Expectations concerning the activities 
of the secondary school counselor that pertain to occupational education 
and the world of work. 

Role consensus . The extent to which two or more persons have 
similar conceptions of a role or roles. Specifically, in this study it 
was the extent of agreement on the occupational guidance role of the 
counselor. 
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1.71 
2.06 
1 o52 

4.09 

1.51 

2.26 

2.12 

2.20 
2.06 
2.06 
2.11 

1.50 
1.48 
2.19 



2.35 

1.89 

1.78 

1.54 

1.67 

1.86 

1.45 

1.54 

2.29 

2.09 

1.54 

2.01 

1.80 

1.94 

1.43 

4.32 

1.50 
2.29 

2.17 
2.26 
2.09 

2.18 
2.48 

1.51 
1.57 
2.21 



2.29 
1.78 
1.62 

1.46 
1.64 
1.88 

1.44 

1.47 
2.24 
2.04 
1.66 
2.08 
1.70 
1.99 

1.45 
4.23 

1.51 
2.22 
2.09 
2.22 
2.07 
2.07 

2.30 
1.47 

1.52 
2.17 



64 



76 



(Table 1 continued) 







Group 






Item 


Principals 


Genera 1 

Counselors Teachers 


Vocational 

Teachers 


Grand 

Mean 



39 


1.72 


1.31 


1.80 


1.79 


1.72 


40 


3.00 


3.11 


2.99 


2.96 


3.00 


41 


2.27 


2.31 


2.28 


2.40 


2,33 


42 


1.96 


1.75 


2.06 


2.13 


2.04 


43 


2.11 


2.14 


2.47 


2.35 


2.34 


44 


1.59 


1.60 


1.82 


1.84 


1.78 


45 


1.54 


1.77 


1.70 


1.81 


1.73 


46 


2.32 


2.22 


2.42 


2.46 


2.40 


47 


1.63 


1.57 


1.70 


1.71 


1.68 


48 


1.80 


1.67 


1.90 


1.92 


1.87 


49 


1.96 


2.06 


2.10 


2.04 


2.06 


50 


1.67 


1.42 


1.76 


1.85 


1.74 


51 


1.59 


1.27 


1.73 


1.68 


1.64 


52 


1.93 


1.80 


1.86 


2.00 


1.91 


53 


1.72 


1.85 


2.06 


1.93 


1.94 


54 


1.96 


1.73 


2.13 


1.98 


2.00 


55 


1.63 


1.49 


1.67 


1.59 


1.61 


56 


1.62 


1.75 


1.79 


1.61 


1.70 


57 


2.55 


2.67 


2.60 


2.57 


2.59 


58 


1.83 


1.70 


1.93 


1.84 


1.85 


59 


1.55 


1.47 


1.51 


1.46 


1.49 


60 


2.01 


2.13 


2.23 


2.01 


2.10 


Total 


1.86 


1.81 


1.92 


1.92 


1.90 



65 

77 



er|c 



Appendix Table 2. Analysis of variance of the purpose of vocational 
education for the junior high student as perceived 
by the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and principals*. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Purpose 


2 


1.23 


.62 


.07 


A 


School (purpose) (A) 


57 


483.55 


8.48 






Position 


1 


2 ..38 


2.38 


.42 


B 


Purpose X "position 


2 


.43 


.22 


.04 


B 


Position X school 


57 


323.76 


5.68 






(purpose) (B) 












Item 


59 


1626.65 


27.57 


56. 00 a 


C 


Purpose X item 


118 


53.96 


.45 


.93 


C 


Item X school (purpose) (C) 


3363 


1655.51 


.49 






Position X item 


59 


51.06 


.87 


1 . 76 a 


c 


Purpose X position X item 


118 


47.20 


.40 


1.05 


D 


Position X item X school 


3363 


1275.66 


.38 






(purpose) (D) 












Total 


7199 


5521.41 


.77 






a p<-05 



Appendix Table 3. Analysis o 
education 
by the cou 
counselors 


f variance of the purpose of vocational 
for the junior high student as perceived 
nselors and the role item responses of 
and general teachers. 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Purpose 


2 


13.25 


6.62 


1.46 


A 


School (purpose) (A) 


57 


257.79 


4.52 






Position 


1 


13.90 


13.90 


3.60 


B 


Purpose X position 


2 


5.48 


2.74 


.71 


B 


Position' X school 


57 


219.56 


3.85 






(purpose) (B) 












Item 


59 


1620.13 


27.15 


86. 89 a 


C 


Purpose X item 


118 


40.44 


.34 


1.09 


C 


Item X school (purpose) (C) 


3363 


1050.88 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


59.64 


1.01 


3 . 23 a 


C 


Purpose X position X item 


118 


33.22 


.28 


1.00 


D 


Position X item X school 


3363 


926.19 


.27 






(purpose) (D) 












Total 


7199 


4222.49 


.59 







a p < .05 



66 



78 



Appendix Table 4, Analysis of variance of the purpose of vocational 
education for the junior high student as perceived 
by the counselors dnd the role item responses of 
counselors and vocational teachers. 



i" o 

lERiC 



Source of Variation 


OT 


Stim of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


.F 


Error 

Term 


Purpose 


2 


3 o 28 


1 . 64 


.37 


A 


School (purpose) (A) 


57 


: 254.75 


4,47 






Position 


1 


15 o 75 


15 75 


4.43 a 


B 


Purpose X position 


2 


,40 


,20 


,06 


B 


Position X school 


57 


202 » 91 


3,56 






(purpose) (B) 












Item 


59 


1689,07 


28,63 


91.26 a 


C 


Purpose X item 


118 


: 34,54 


,29 


.93 


C 


Item X. school (purpose) (C) 


336'3 


1054.96 


,31 






Position X item 


59 


’ 55 o 80 


,95 


3.01 a 


c 


Purpose X position X item 


118 


„ 32 o 90 


,28 


.95 


D 


Position X item X. school 


3363 


; 985 * 11 


,29 






(purpose) (D) 












Total 


7199 


4329,47 


,60 






a P^ -05 












Appendix Table 5c Analysis 


of variance of the 


purpose 


of vocational 



education fpr the senior high student as perceived 
by the counselors and the role, item responses of 
.counselors and principals. 



Source of Variation 


, . DF 


Sum of' 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Purpose 


4 


40 .73 


10,18 


1,26 


A 


School (purpose) (A) 


55 


444.06. 


8,07 






Position 


1 


2.38 


2o38 


,43 


B 


Purpose X position 


4 


- 15.76 


3.94 


« 70 


B 


Position X school 


55 


• 308.43 


5,61 






(purpose) (B) 


* 










Item 


59 


1626.65 


27*57 


55 , 17 a 


C 


Purpose X item 


236 


. 87.87 


.,37 


,75 


C 


Item X school (purpose) (C) 


3245 


1621.60 


,50 






Position X item 


59 


51.06 


,87 


l,73 a 


c 


Purpose X position X item 


236 


71.46 


,30 


9 79 


D 


Position X item X school 


3245 


1251.41 


,39 






(purpose) (D) 












Total 


7199 


5521.41 


,77 







a p< .05 



67 

79 



Appendix Table 6. Analysis of variance of the purpose of vocational 
education for the senior high student as perceived 
by the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and general teachers* 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Purpose 


4 


22,42 


6,06 


1,35 


A 


School (purpose) (A) 


55 


246. 81 


4.49 






Pos it ion 


1 


13 -90 


13 . 90 


3,66 


B 


Purpose X position 


4 


16.17 


4„0i 


1.06 


B 


Position X school (purpose) 


(.B) 55 


208., 87 


00 

o 






Item 


59 


1602 . 13 


27.15 


85 . 02 a 


C 


Purpose X item 


2.36 


55.02 


.23 


.73 


C 


Item X school (purpose) (C) 


3245 


1036,29 


.32 






Position X item 


59 


59., 64 


1.01 


3 16 s 


c 


Purpose X position X item 


236 


56,49 


.24 


* 86 


D 


Position X item X School 












(purpose) (D; 


3245 


902 . 93 


,28 






Total 


7199 


4222 .,49 


,59 







a p< *05 



Appendix Table 1 „ Analysis of variance of the purpose of vocational 
education for the senior high student as perceived 
by the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and vocational teachers* 







Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Purpose 


4 


32,49 


8, 12 


1.98 


A 


School (purpose) (A) 


55 


225,54 


4,. 10 






Position 


1 


15,75 


15.75 


4 . ^4 a 


B 


Purpose X position 


4 


8,01 


2 o 00 


56 


B 


Position X school (purpose) 


(B) 55 


195,29 


3-55 






Item 


59 


1689,07 


28* 63 


89, 94 a 


C 


Purpose X item 


- 2.36 


56.56 


o 24 


,75 


C 


Item X school (purpose) (C) 


3245 


1032,94 


,32 






Position X item 


59 


55.80 


* 95 


2 , 98 a 


c 


Purpose X position X item 


2 36 


68 ,29 


..29 


.99 


D 


Position X item X school 












(purpose) (D) 


3245 


949,72 


.29 






Total 


7199 


4329.47 


„ 60 






a P < * 05 


68 











80 



Appendix Table 8. Analysis of variance of the size of the school and the 
role item responses of counselors and principals. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of . 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Size 


2 


21.48 


10.74 


1.25 


A 


School (size) (A) 


58 


465.84 


8.03 






Position 


1 


4.38 


4.38 


,80 


B 


Size X position 


2 


1.34 


.67 


.13 


B 


Position X school (size) (B) 


58 


340.05 


4.86 






Item 


59 


1620.35 


27.46 


54.51 a 


C 


Size X item 


118 


49.20 


.42 


.84 


C 


Item X school (size) (C) 


3422 


1694.78 


.50 






Position X item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


1. 77 a 


C 


Size X position X item . 


118 


39.21 


.33 


.87 


D 


Position X item X school 


3422 


1308.69 


.38 






(size) (D) 












Total 


7319 : 


5597.15 


.76 






a P <.05 



Appendix Table 9. 


Analysis of 
responses of 


the size of the 
counselors and 


school and the role 
general teachers. 


item 








Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Size 




2 


19.46 


9.73 


2.16 


A 


School (size) (A) 




58 


261.43 


4.51 






Position 




1 


16.77 


16.77 


4.44 a 


B 


Size X position 




2 


12.59 


6.30 


1 „ 66 


B 


Position X school 


(size) (B) 


58 


219.21 


3.78 






Item 




59 


1595.27 


27.04 


86.58 a 


C 


Size X item 




118 


46.09 


.39 


1.25 


C 


Item X school (size) (C) 


3422 


1068.75 


.31 






Position X item 




59 


61.36 


1.04 


3.33 a 


c 


Size X position X 


item 


118 


34.99 


.30 


1.08 


D 


Position X item X 


school 


3422 


935.58 


.27 






(size) (D) 














Total 




7319 


4271.51 


.58 







a P < .05 



69 




81 



Appendix Table 10 



Analysis of variance of the size of the school and 
the role item responses of counselors and vocational 
teachers. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Size 


2 


5.19 


2 o 5 9 


.58 


A 


School (size) (A) 


58 


257.97 


4.45 






Position 


1 


19.81 


19.81 


5 . 60 a 


B 


Size X position 


2 


10.15 


5,08 


1.43 


B 


Position X school (size) (B) 


58 


205.23 


3.54 






Item 


59 


1697.49 


28.77 


92.39 a 


C 


Size X item 


118 


42.79 


.36 


1.16 


C 


Item X school (size) (C) 


3422 


1065.70 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


55.44 


.94 


3.02 a 


C 


Size X position X item 


..118 


30.87 


,26 


.89 


D 


Position X item X school 


3422 


1007.11 


.29 






(size) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4397.76 


.60 






a p-<.05 



Appendix Table 11, Analysis of variance of the professional isolation 

of the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and principals,, 






Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Environment 


1 


13.14 


13.14 


1.64 


A 


School (environment) (A) 


59 


474.18 


8.04 






Posit ion 


1 


4.38 


4.38 


.76 


B 


Environment X position 


1 


1.12 


1.12 


.19 


B 


Position X school 


59 


340.28 


5.77 






(environment) (B) 












Item 


5.9 


1620.35 


27.46 


55 . 66 a 


C 


Environment X item 


59 


26.55 


.45 


.91 


C 


Item X school (environment) (C) 


3481 


1717.42 


.49 






Position X item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


1.78 a 


C 


Environment X position X item 


59 


25.62 


.43 


1.14 


D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


1322.27 


.38 






(environment) (D) 












Total 


7319 


5597.15 


.76 







a P <-05 



70 



82 



Appendix Table 12. Analysis of variance of the professional isolation 

of the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and general teachers. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Environment 


i 


5.44 


5.44 


1.16 


A 


School (environment) (A) 


59 


275.46 


4.67 






Pos ition 


1 


16.77 


16.77 


4.27 a 


B 


Environment X position 


1 


.06 


.06 


.01 


B 


Position X school 


59 


231.75 


3.93 






(environment) (B) 












Item 


59 


1595.27 


27.04 


86.25 a 


C 


Environment X item 


59 


23.46 


.40 


1.27 


C 


Item X school (environment) (C) 


3481 


. 1091.39 


.31 


Q 




Position X item 


59 


61.36 


1.04 


3.31 


C ■ 


Environment X position X item 


59 


16.24 


.27 


1.00 


D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


954.32 


.27 






(environment) ■ (D) 












Total 


7319 


4271.51 


.58 






a p < .05 












Appendix Table 13. Analysis of 


variance of the professional isolation 


of the counselors 


iand the role item responses 


of 


counselors 


and vocational teachers. 







Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Environment 


i , 


1.48 


1.48 


.33 


A ' 


School (environment) (A) 


5.9 


261.67 


4.43 






Pos ition 


1 


19.81 


19.81 


5.47 a 


B 


Environment X position 


1 


1.82 


1.82 


.50 


B 


Position X school 


59 


213.56 


3.62 






(environment) (B) 












Item 


59 


1697.49 


28.77 


92.24 a 


C 


Environment X item 


59 


22.92 


.39 


1.25 


C 


Item X school (environment) (G) 


3481 


1085.57 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


55.44 


.94 


3.01 a 


c 


Environment X position X item 


59 


14.78 


.25 


.85 


D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


1023.20 


.29 






(environment) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4397.76 


.60 







a P <.05 



71 



O 

ERIC 



83 



Appendix Table 14, Analysis of variance of the professional education of 

the counselors and the role item responses of counse- 
lors and principals* 







Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Certification 


i 


26 . 64 


26.64 


3.41 


A 


School (certification) (A) 


59 


460.69 


7.81 






Position 


1 


4.38 


4.38 


.79 


B 


Certification X position 


1 


12.79 


12.79 


2.30 


B 


Position X school 


59 


328.61 


5.57 






(certification) (B) 








55 . 96 a 




Item 


59 


1620.35 


27.46 


C 


Certification X item 


59 


35 35 


.60 


1.22 


C 


Item X school (certification) (C) 


3481 


1708.62 


.49 


1.79 a 




Position X item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


C 


Certification X position X item 


59 


33.46 


.57 


1.50 a 


D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


1314.43 


.38 






(certification) (D) 












Total 


7319 ' 


5597.15 


.76 






a P <.05 



Appendix Table 15, Analysis of variance of the professional education 

of the counselors* and the role item responses of 
counselors and general teachers,, 






Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF . 


Squares 


Square 


F 


. Term 


Certification 


i 


.02 


.02 


.01 


A 


School (certification) (A) 


59 


280.87 


4.76 


1 




Position 


1 


16.77 


16.77 


4. 33 a 


B 


Certification X position 


1 


3.03 


3.03 


.78 


B 


Position X school 


59 . 


228.78 


3.88 






(certification) (B) 












Item 


59 


1595.27 


27.04 


86.03 a 


C 


Certification X item 


59 


20.79 


.35 


1.12 


C 


Item X school (certification) (C) 


3481 


1094.06 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


61.36 


1.04 


3. 31 a 


e 


Certification X position X item 


. 59. 


15.23 


.26 


.94 


D 


Position. X ' item .X school 


3481 


• 955.33 


.27 






(certification) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4271.51 


.58 







a p<.05 



Appendix Table 16. Analysis of variance of the professional education 

of the counselors-: and the role item responses of . 
counselors' and vocational teachers. 



Sum of Mean Error 

Source of Variation DF Squares Square F Term 



Certification 1 

School (certification) (A) 59 

Position 1 

Certification X position 1 

Position X school 59 

(certification) (B) 

Item 59 

Certification X item 59 

Item X school (certification) (C) 3481 
Position X item 59 

Certification X position X item 59 

Position X item X school 3481 

(certification) (D) 

Total 7319 



3.78 


3.78 


.86 


A 


259 „ 37 


4.40 






19.81 


19.81 


5.43 a 


B 


.13 


.13 


.04 


B 


215.25 


3.65 






1697.49 


28.77 


88.47 a 


C 


15 . 84 


.27 


.86 


C 


1092 . 66 


* 31 






55.44 


. 94 


2 . 99 a 


C 


15 c 89 


.27 


.92 


D 


1022.09 


.29 






4397.76 


.60 







a p < o05 



Appendix Table 17. Analysis of variance of the type of counselor and 

the role item responses of counselors and principals. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Type 


1 


17.17 


17.17 


2.15 


A 


School (type) (A) 


59 


470.16 


7.97 






Position 


1 


4.38 


4.38 


.75 


B 


Type X position 


1 


.84 


.84 


.15 


B 


Position X school (type) (B) 


59 


340.56 


5.77 


a 




Item 


59 


1620.35 


27.46 


55.83 


C 


Type X item 


59' 


31.63 


.53 


1.09 


C 


Item X school (type) (C) 


3481 


1712.34 


.49 






Position X item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


1.79 a 


C 


Type X position X item 


59 


21.17 


.36 


.94 


, D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


1326.73 


.38 






(type) (D) 












Total 


,7319 


5597.15 


.76 







a p < .05 



73 



85 



Appendix Table 18. Analysis of variance of the type of counselor and 

the role item responses of counselors and general 
teachers* 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Terra 


Type 


i 


4.01 


4.01 


.85 


A 


School (type) (A) 


59 


276.88 


4.69 






Position 


1 ' 


16.78 


16.78 


4.48 a 


B 


Type X position 


1 


9.36 


9.36 


2.48 


B 


Position X school (type) (B) 


59 


222.45 


3.77 






Item 


59 


1595.27 


27.04 


86. 83 a 


C 


Type X item 


59 


30.78 


.52 


1 . 68 a 


‘ C 


Item X school (type) (C) 


3481 


1084.06 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


61.36 


1.04 


3 . 34 a 


C 


Type X position X item 


59 


16.33 


.28 


1.01 


D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


954.23 


.27 






(type) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4271.51 


.58 






a p<*05 












Appendix Table 19. Analysis of variance of the 


type of counselor 


and 


the role item responses of counselors 


and vocational 



teachers. 



Source of Variation 


' DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Type 


i 


.77 


.77 


.17 


A 


School (type) (A) 


59 


262.39 


4.44 


Q 




Position 


1 


19.81 


19.81 


5.91 


B 


Type X position 


1 


17.51 


17.51 


5. 22 a 


B 


Position X school (type) (B) 


59 


197.87 


3.35 






Item 


59 


1697.49 


28.77 


92 .48 a 


C 


Type X item 


59 


25.70 


.44 


1.40 a 


C 


Item X school (type) (C) 


3481 


1082.80 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


55.44 


.94 


3 . 02 a 


C 


Type X position X item 


59 


18.13 


.31 


1.05 


D 


Position X item X school 


3481 


1019.85 


.29 






(type) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4397.76 


.60 







a p <-05 

74 



80 



Appendix Table 20. Analysis. of variance of student-counselor ratio and 

the role item responses of counselors and principals. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Ratio 


2 


11.29 


5.64 


.69 


A 


School (ratio) (A) 


58 


476.03 


8.21 






Position 


1 


4.38 


4,38 


.74 


B 


Ratio X position 


2 


.02 


.01 


.002 


B 


Position X school (ratio) (B) 


58 


341.37 


5.89 






Item 


59 


1620.35 


27.46 


55 . 66 a 


C 


Ratio X item 


118 


55.64 


.47 


.96 


C 


Item X school (ratio) (C) 


3422 


1688.33 


.49 






Position X item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


l„78 a 


c 


Ratio X position X item 


118 


42.09 


.36 


.93 


D 


Position X item X school 


3422 


1305.80 


.38 






(ratio) (D) 












Total 


7319 


5597.15 


.7 6. 







"p < . 05 



Appendix Table 21 0 Analysis of variance of the student-counselor ratio 

and the role item responses of counselors and 
general teachers. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares,. 


Mean 

Square. 


F 


Error 

Term 


Ratio 


2 


23.09 


11.55 


2.60 


A 


School (ratio) (A) 


58 


257.80 


4.44 






Pos ition 


1 


16.77 


16.77 


4. 23 a 


B 


Ratio X position 


2 


2.89 


1.44 


.37 


B 


Position X school (ratio) (B) 


58 


228.93 


3.94 






Item 


59 


1595.27 


27.04 


85 .89 a 


C 


Ratio X item 


118 


37.46 


.32 


1.01 


C 


Item X school (ratio) (C) 


3422 


1077.39 


.31 






Position X item 


59 


61.36 


1.04 


3 . 30 a 


C 


Ratio X position X item 


118 


24.35 


.20 


.75 


D 


Position X item X school 


3422 


946.21 


.28 






(ratio) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4271.51 


.58 







a P <.05 




75 



87 



Appendix Table 22, Analysis of variance of the s tudent - counse lor ratio 

and the role item responses of counselors and 
vocational teachers. 





Source of Variation 


Sum of 

DF - Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 



Ratio 2 

School (ratio) (A) 58 

Position 1 

Ratio X position 2 

Position X school (ratio) (B) 58 

Item 59 

Ratio X item 118 

Item X school (ratio) (C) 3422 

Position X item 59 

Ratio X position X item 118 

Position X item X school 3422 

(ratio) (D) 

Total 7319 



1 . 92 


.96 


.21 


A 


261 0 24 


4.50 






19 * 81 


19.81 


5.49 a 


B 


6 c 07 


3.04 


.84 


B 


209*31 


3.61 






1697*49 


28.77 


91,48 a 


C 


32 * 15 


.27 


.87 


C 


107 6 „ 35 


.31 






55 .44 


.94 


2 . 99 a 


c 


25 „ 61 


.22 


.73 


D 


1012 * 37 


.20 






4397*76 


.60 







a P <,05 



Appendix Table 23= Analysis of variance of the interaction between the 

counselors' and principals and the role item 
responses of counselors and. principals* 



* _ _ ^ 




Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 



Interaction 2 

School (interaction) (A) 58 

Position 1 

Interaction X position 2 

Position X school 

(interaction) (B) 58 

Item 59 

Interaction X item 118 

Item X school (interaction) (C) 3422 

Position X item 59 

Interaction X position X item 118 
Position X item X school 3422 

(interaction) (D) 

Total 7319 



4.51 


2.25 


.27 


A 


482.81 


8.32 






4.38 


4.38 


,78 


B 


17.18 


8.59 


1.54 


B 


324.22 


5.59 






1620.35 


27.46 


56 . 21 a 


C 


72.01 


,61 


1.25 


C 


1671.96 


.49 






51.83 


,88 


1 * 80 a 


c 


49.14 


.42 


1.10 


D 


1298.76 


.38 






55.97.15 


.76 







a p <” • 05 



.76 



88 



Appendix Table 24. Analysis of variance of the interaction between the 

counselors and general teachers and the role item 
responses of counselors and general teachers* 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Interaction 


2 


1.38 


.70 


.15 


A 


School (interaction) (A) 


50 


233.87 


4.68 






Position 


1 


21.19 


21.19 


5 . 78 a 


B 


Interaction X position 


2 


27.43 


13.72 


3 . 74 a 


B 


Position X school 


50 


183.28 


3.66 






(interaction) (B) 












Item 


59 


1421.05 


24.09 


78. 61 a 


C 


Interaction X item 


118 


54.86 


.46 


1.52 a 


C 


Item X school 


2950 


903.97 


.30 






(interaction) (C) 












Position X item 


59 


51.93 


.88 


2.87 a 


c 


Interaction X position X item 


118 


36.50 


.31 


1.13 


D 


Position X item X school 


2 950 


807.80 


,27 






(interaction) (D) 












Total 


6359 


3743,28 


.59 






a p< .05 



Appendix Table 25. Analysis of variance of the interaction 

counselors and vocational teachers and 
responses of counselors and vocational 


between 
the role 
teachers 


the 

item 








Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Interaction 


2 


10.08 


5.04 


1.17 


A 


School (interaction) (A) 


51 


219.09 


4.30 






Position 


1 


22.37 


22.37 


6 . 31 a 


B 


Interaction X position 


2 


5.51 


2.75 


.78 


B 


Position X school 


51 


180.78 


3.54 






(interaction) (B) 












Item 


59 


1509.68 


25.59 


83 . 10 a 


C 


Interaction X item 


118 


47.31 


.40 


1.30 a 


C 


Item X school 


3009 


926. 35 


.31 






(interaction) (C) 












Position X item 


59 


50.67 


.86 


2 . 79 a 


c 


Interaction X position X item 


118 


33.33 


.28 


.99 


D 


Position X item X school 


3009 


855.80 


.28 






(interaction) (D) 












Total 


6479 


3860.96 


.60 







a p<.05 




77 

89 



Appendix Table 26 . 



Analysis of variance of the social rank of the gen- 
eral and vocational teacher positions as perceived 
by the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and principals. 





Source of Variation 


DF . 


Sum of 
Squares. 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 



Rank 




2 


4.87 


2.44 


.27 


A 


School (rank) (A) 




50 


457.91 


9 o 16 






Position 




1 


1.16 


1.16 


.58 


B 


Rank X position 




2 


4.04 


2 „02 


.41 


3 


Position X school 


(rank) (B) 


50 


248.85 


4 o 98 






I tern 




59 


1406.02 


23 . 83 


47.56 a 


C 


Rank X item 




118 


62.63 


,53 


1.06 


C 


Item X .school (ran 


k) (C) 


2950 


1478.28 


,50 






Position X item 




59 


51.67 


,88 


1 . 75 a 


c 


Rank X position X 


item 


118 


55.00 


,47 


1.21 


D 


Position X item X 


school 


2950 


1088.28 


,37 






(rank) (D) 














Total 




6359 


4858.69 


,76 







a p < ,05 



Appendix Table 27 . 


Analysis of variance of the social rank of the gen- 
eral and vocational teacher positions as perceived 
by the counselors'' and the role item responses of 
counselors and general teachers. 








Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Rank 




2 


3.20 


1 1 60 


.32 


A 


School (rank) (A) 




50 


252.58 


5,05 






Position 




1 


9.05 


9,05 


2.72 


B 


Rank X position 




2 


3.44 


1,72 


, .52 


B 


Position X school 


(rank) ( B ) 


50 


166.43 


3,32 






Item 




59 


1423.54 


24,13 


76.55 a 


C 


Rank X item 




118 


43.99 


,37 


1.18 


C 


Item X school (rank) (C) 


2950 


929.72 


,32 






Position X item 




59 : 


62.34 


1,06 


3 . 35 a 


c 


Rank X position X 


item 


118 


29.62 


,25 


.89 


D 


Position X item X 


school 


2950 


828.02 


,28 






(rank) (D) 














Total 




6359 


3751.93 


,59 







a P < .05 




78 



90 



7 



Appendix Table 28* Analysis of variance of the social rank of the gen- 
eral and vocational teacher positions as perceived 
by the counselors and the role item responses of 
counselors and vocational teachers. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Rank 


2 


6.01 


3.00 


.77 


A 


School (rank) (A) 


50 


193.82 


3.88 






Position 


1 


14.10 


14.10 


3.87 


B 


Rank X position 


2 


2.74 


1.37 


.38 


B 


Position X school (rank) (B) 


50 


182.10 


3.64 






Item 


59 


1529.67 


25 .93 


81. 99 a 


C 


Rank X item 


118 


47.03 


.40 


1.26 


C 


Item X school (rank) (C) 


2950 


932.80 


.32 






Position X item * 


59 


54.32 


.92 


2 . 91 a 


c 


Rank X position X item 


118 


30.81 


.26 


.85 


D 


Position X item X school 


2950 


904.13 


.31 






(rank) (D) 












Total 


6359 


4897.52 


.61 






3 P < »05 



Appendix Table 29, Analysis of variance of the 

the counseling position by 
the role item responses of 
principals. 


power associated with 
the counselors and 
the counselors and 






Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF f 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 


Power 


2 


10,66 


5.33 


.64 


A 


School (power) (A) 


54 


45 1 „ 65 


8,36 






Position 


1 


8,63 


8,63 


1.56 


B 


Power X position 


2 


,48 


,24 


.04 


B 


Position X school (power) (B) 


54 


298,21 


5,52 






Item 


59 


1483,64 


25,15 


51.46 a 


C 


Power X item 


118 


65,63 


,56 


1.14 


C 


Item S school (power) (C) 


3186 


1556,91 


.49 






Position X item 


59 


50/22 


.85 


1.74 a 


c 


Power X position X item 


118 


34,06 


,29 


.75 


D 


Position X item X school 


3186 


1230,89 


.39 






(power) (D) 












Total 


6839 


5190,98 


,76 







a P <.05 

79 




91 



* 

j 



Appendix Table 30c Analysis of variance of the power associated with 

the counseling position by the^ counse lors and the 
role item responses of counselors and general 
teachers* 





Sum of 


Mean 




Error 


Source of Variation 


DF Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 



Power 


2 


4.05 


2.02 


.42 


A 


School (power) (A) 


54 


261.76 


4.85 


a 




Position 


1 


19.18 


19.18 


4.81 


B 


Power X position 


2 


1.66 


.83 


.21 


B 


Position X school (power) (B) 


54 


215.43 


3.99 






Item 


59 


1476.95 


25.03 


79.07 a 


C 


Power X item 


118 


41.82 


.35 


1.12 


C 


Item X school (power) (C) 


3186 


1008.66 


.32.. 






Position X item 


59 


57.18 


.97 


3.06 a 


C 


Power X position X item 


118 


33.35 


.28 


1.03 


D 


Position X item X school 


3186 


871.12 


.27 






(power) (D) 












Total 


6839 


3991.16 


.58 







a P < .05 



Appendix Table 31o Analysis of variance of the power associated with 

the counseling position by the counselors and the 
role item responses of the counselors and vocational 
teachers* 



I 

: Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


j Power 


2 


6.01 


3.00 


.69 


A 


j School (power) (A) 


54 


236.19 


4.37 






j Position 


".1 


21.85 


21.85 


5 . 98 a 


B 


Power X position 


2 


10.61 


5.30 


1.45 


B 


Position X school (power) (B) 


54 


197.17 


3.65 






Item 


59 


1556.06 


26.37 


84.56 a 


C 


£ Power X item 


118 


48.71 


.41 


1.32 a 


C 


t Item X school (power) (C) 


3186 


993.66 


.31 






ii; Position X item 


59 


53.57 


.91 


2 . 91 a 


C 


1.: Power X position X item 


118 


39.05 


.33 


1.14 


D 


Position X item X school 


3186 


923.09 


.29 






r (power) (D) 












Total 


6839 


4085.98 


.60 







a P <-05 

80 




92 



Appendix Table 32, Analysis of variance of the attitude of the counse- 
lors toward occupational education and the role item 
responses of counselors and principals. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Attitude 


2 


50.00 


25.00 


3 . 32 a 


A 


School (attitude) (A) 


58 


437.32 


7.54 






Position 


1 


4.38 


4.. 38 


.77 


B 


Attitude X position 


2 


13.08 


6.54 


1.16 


B 


Position X school (attitude) 


(B) 58 


328.31 


5.66 






Item 


59 


1620.35 


27.46 


55 . 99 a 


C 


Attitude X item 


118 


65.65 


.56 


1.13 


C 


Item X school (attitude) (C) 


3422 


1678.32 


.49 






Position X item 


59 


51.83 


.88 


1.79 a 


C 


Attitude X position X item 


118 


49.91 


.42 


1.11 


D 


Position X item X school 


3422 


1297.99 


.38 






(attitude) (D) 












Total 


7319 


5597.15 


.76 







a P< - 05 



Appendix Table 33, Analysis of variance of the attitude of the counse- 
lors toward occupational education and the role 
item responses of counselors and general teachers. 







Sum of 


Mean 




Erro r 


Source of Variation 


DF 


Squares 


Square 


F 


Term 



\ 



\ Attitude 


2 


18.46 


9.23 


2.04 


A 


1 School (attitude) (A) 


58 


262.43 


4.52 






\ Position 


1 


16.77 


16.77 


4 . 96 a 


B 


: Attitude X position 


2 


35.67 


17.83 


5 . 27 a 


B 


\ Position X chool (attitude) 


(B) 5 8 


196.14 


3.38 






Item 


59 


1595.27 


27.04 


86.58 a 


C 


j Attitude X item 


118 


46.07 


.39 


1.25 


C 


j Item X school (attitude) (C) 


3422 


1068.77 


.31 






i Position X item 


59 


61.36 


1.04 


3.33 a 


C 


[ Attitude X position X item 


118 


34.14 


.29 


1.06 


D 


; Position X item X school 


3422 


936.42 


.2.7 







(attitude) (D) 






Total 


7319 4271.51 


o 5 8 



a P < *05 



31 



erJc 



93 



Appendix Table 34. Analysis of variance of the attitude of the 

counselors toward occupational education and 
the role item responses of counselors and 
vocational teachers. 



Source of Variation 


DF 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Error 

Term 


Attitude 


2 


31.66 


15.83 


3. 97 a 


A 


School (attitude) (A) 


58 


231.50 


3.99 






Position 


1 


19.81 


19.81 


6.00 a 


B 


Attitude X position 


2 


24.00 


12.00 


3. 64 a 


B 


Position X school (attitude) 


(B) 58 


191.39 


3.30 






Item 


59 


1697.49 


28.77 


92 . 33 a 


C 


Attitude X Item 


118 


42.19 


.36 


1.15 


C 


Item X school (attitude) (C) 


3422 


1066.31 


. 31 






Position X item 


59 


55.44 


.94 


3 . 02 a 


C 


Attitude X position X item 


118 


33.37 


.28 


.96 


D 


Position X item X school 


3422 


1004.60 


.29 






(attitude) (D) 












Total 


7319 


4397.76 


. 60 







APPENDIX C 



Forms 

Three forms were developed for use in this research--one for 
teachers, one for principals, and one for counselors. The forms for 
principals and teachers were identical except for the general informa- 
tion section. The counselor form contained additional questions per- 
taining to the secondary school social system. All three contained the 
60 role expectations items. To avoid repetition of the rather long 
role expectations items (pages 86-91), they are presented here only 
with the form for the principal. The forms are presented as follows: 
form for the principals, pages 84-91; form for the teachers, pages 
92-93; and form for the counselors, pages 94-99. 




83 



95 



FORM FOR PRINCIPAL 



NUMBER 



ROLE EXPECTATIONS FORM 



CLEBURN G. DAWSON 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 



CENTER FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1967 



84 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



School School unit 

Age Sex Race Marital status 

How many years have you been at this school? 



How many years have you been in your present position at this 
school? 

What has been your educational work experience other than in your 
present position? 



Position 

Position 

Position 

Position 



Years_ 

Years_ 

Years_ 

Years_ 

Total years of educational experience 



What is your educational background? 



Highest degree held_ 
Undergraduate major 
Graduate major 



What educational certification do you have? 



Principal 

Teacher 

Guidance 



How many semester credit hours of professional guidance courses do 
you have? 



SCHOOL DATA 



Enrollment Sept. 1967 

Total By grades: 9 10 11 12 

Professional Staff: Total General education teachers 

Vocational teachers: Agricultur e . ' Vocational Office 

Distributive Education Home Economics Introduc- 
tions to Vocations Trade and Industrial 

Guidance Counselors: Full-time Part-tim e 

Counselor-student ratio 

85 
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OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 



HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT WHETHER A GUIDANCE COUNSELOR IN THIS SCHOOL 
SHOULD OR SHOULD NOT DO THE FOLLCWING THINGS? 



Answer in terms of these categories. 



Must 


M 


Preferabttly should 


PS 


May or may not 


MMN 


Preferably should not 


PSN 


Must not 


MN 



1. Accumulate extensive vocational and career 
information concerning students and their 
vocational needs and plans, 

2. Work with teachers, especially those in voca- 
tional areas, to discover those positive 
qualities in the student which should be 
encouraged and developed. 

3. For student appraisal purposes, occasionally 
accompany the vocational education faculty 
when they are supervising their students on 
work-study programs. 

4. Record as a part of the cumulative records 

the vocational preferences reported by students. 

5. Select the tests used in the school to indi- 
cate the vocational interests and aptitudes 
of students. 

6. Administer tests to assess vocational 
aptitudes and interests, 

7. Interpret interest and aptitude test 
results for the vocational staff. 

8. Interview various types of workers to 
gain insight into worker characteristics, 
job satisfactions, and performance 
requirements . 



CIRCLE ONE 
M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 

M PS MMN PSN MN 



86 
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Create an awareness in all students of the 
potentialities of all programs of study 
within the school. 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



10. Emphasize occupational information as much 
as educational information. 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



11. Place at least equal emphasis on vocational 
and technical careers as on academic careers 
during group career information and planning, 
activities , 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



12. Develop knowledge and understanding of 
post-secondary vocational and technical 
education opportunities as extensively as 
those of a "college" or "academic" nature, 

13. Conduct field trips or visits to industrial 
plants and business firms in the local and 
surrounding communities as a part of group 
guidance. 

14. Collect and disseminate to students and 
parents information concerning nonprof es- 
sional careers. 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



15. Assist the students in obtaining information 
about the educational and occupational 
opportunities in the military service, 

16. Make regular use of current catalogs and 
other materials from vocational, industrial, 
trade or technical educational institutions 
in group guidance efforts. 

17. Provide interested students with forms and 
other printed materials from job placement 
organizations and agencies, 

18. Assist- in periodically developing bulletin 
board or similar displays on occupational 
employment and training opportunities. 

19 o Develop a knowledge of local and area occu- 
pational trends for use in advising students 
regarding employment and career possibilities 
in business and industry. 

20. Acquire and/or develop significant information 
about the entry and educational requirements 
for numerous jobs. 



M PS MMN. PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 



M PS MMN PSN MN 
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21. Assist in planning and conducting systematic 
group instructional units on occupations. 

22 . Locate and use persons in the community who 
are able and willing to assist with assembly 
programs related to the vocational problems 
of the students. 

23. Help students consider vocational education 
as an educational opportunity each year they 
are in high school. 

24. Devote at least one-half of efforts to 
occupational guidance activities (occupa- 
tional information, occupational education 
opportunities, individual counseling and 
group guidance on jobs and occupations, <etc.) 

25. Assist the student and his parents in relating 
the. student 1 s occupational interest, aptitudes, 
and abilities to current and future occupa- 
tional opportunities and requirements. 

26. Encourage drop-outs to return to the school 
for occupational counseling when pertinent 
problems confront them. 

27. Point out the relationships between edu- 
cational and vocational choices. 

28. Devote more time to counseling the college- 
bound student than the student not planning 
to attend college because guidance is more 
important for the college-bound. 

29. Guide students in the selection of vocational 
courses on the basis of their interests, 
aptitudes, and ability to profit by the 
instruction. 

30. Maintain contact with employers of h igh 
school graduates and drop-outs. 

31. Cooperate with local civic and other groups 
in securing part-time work for the economi- 
cally underprivileged in the school. 

32. Assume a leadership role in the development 
of a philosophy for vocational education 

in the school. 
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33, Assist in deciding on the ability group 
placement of students, 

34, Provide assistance with the school-work 
transition problems of school youth, 

35, Guide the average or below-average student 
toward vocational education, 

36, Assist students desiring to continue their 
education in post-secondary vocational and 
technical programs in obtaining scholarships 
and other means of financial aid, 

37, Provide appropriate student data to occupa- 
tional education institutions, prospective 
employers or employment agencies when requested 
for professional purposes, 

38, Assist 'the. non-college-bound graduate in 
securing employment, 

39, Assist each pupil to meet his need to develop 
occupational decision-making competency, 

40, Urge that the student elect or fail to elect 
a specific vocational course, 

41, Use test results as an aid in placing 
students in jobs, 

42, Assist local employers in securing employees 
from school graduates and others not 
planning to pursue further education, 

43, Assist with local and area manpower status 
and needs surveys, 

44, Use follow-up studies of all high school 
graduates and other former students as one 
means of evaluating occupational counseling, 

45, Involve vocational education personnel in 
developing the philosophy and objectives 
of guidance for the school, 

46, Survey the community each spring for part- 
time summer job opportunities for students. 
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Consult with school administrators and 
members of school faculty relative to 
vocational curricular offerings which meet 
the abilities 3 interests, and needs of the 
students , 

48. Ascertain student reaction to the vocational 
aspects of the guidance program. 

49. Make available the findings of local voca- 
tional guidance research to the professional 
organizations and literature of both vocational 
education and guidance. 

50o Whenever possible, conduct exit interviews 
with all the students dropping out of 
school „ 
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51. Maintain a close working relationship with 
the student personnel services staff of the 
vocational and technical institutions of the 
immediate area. 

52. Participate in the determination of what 
phases of vocational education are to be 
offered by the school. 

53. Serve as an occupational resource person to 
teachers of vocational courses. 

54. Develop competence in understanding the nature, 
structure, and operational rationale of the 
labor movement in the United States. 

55. Regularly review current professional pub- 
lications of vocational and technical 
education for implications for the guidance 
efforts in the school. 

56. Inform staff members of significant changes 
found in the school and community environ- 
ments which have implications for their 
instruction. 

57. Seek summer employment . in the various 
counseling programs established under the 
auspices of the United States Department of 
Labor. 
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58. Visit occupational education programs of 
post-secondary institutions to learn about 
their new developments and to obtain 
current information for use in the school 
guidance program. 

59. Make available to the vocational teachers 
the information in the guidance department 
relative to occupational plans, aptitudes, 
and interests of students. 

60. Serve on the local advisory committee for 
vocational education. 
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FORM FOR TEACHERS 



NUMBER 



ROLE EXPECTATIONS FORM 



CLEBURN G. DAWSON 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 



CENTER FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1967 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 




School School unit 

Position you now occup y 

Age Sex Race Marital status 

How many years have you been at this school? 

How many years have you been in your present position at this school? 

What subjects do you teach? 

What is the grade level of the students you teach? 

Numbers * 9 10 11 12 Total 

What is the grade level of the students you counsel? 

Numbers. 9 10 11 12 Total 

What has been your education work experience other than in your 
present position? 

Position Years 

Position Years 

Position ____ Years 

Total years of educational experience 

What is your educational background? 

Highest degree held 

Undergraduate major 

Graduate major 

What educational certification do you have? 

Pr inc ipal 

Teachers 

Guidanc e 

How many semester credit hours of professional guidance courses do 
you have? 
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FORM FOR COUNSELORS 



NUMBER 



ROLE EXPECTATIONS FORM 



CLEBURN G, DAWSON 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 



CENTER FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1967 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



o 
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School School unit 

Position you now occupy 

Age Sex Race Marital status 

How many years have you been at this school? 

How many years have you been in your present position at this school? 

What subjects do you teach? 

What is the grade level of the students you teach? 

Numbers r 9 10 11 12 Total 

What is the grade level of the students you counsel? 

Numbers. 9 10 11 12 Total 

What has been your educational work experience other than in your 
present position? 

Position Years 

Position^ , __ Years 

Positio n Years 

Total years of educational experience 

What is your educational background? 

Highest degree held 

Undergraduate major 

Graduate major 

What educational certification do you have? 

Principal 

Teachers 

Guidance 

How many semester credit hours of professional guidance courses do 
you have? 
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SELECTED ELEMENTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL SYSTEM 
AS PERCEIVED BY THE COUNSELOR 



1. What kinds of vocational experience should be provided in local 

schools? Vocational experience should be provided for: (check one) 

a. _ all occupations* 

b. all nonprofessional occupations* 

c . the majority of nonprofessional occupations with emphasis 
on development of basic vocational skills. 

d. the majority of nonprofessional occupations with emphasis 

upon the occupations requiring specialized vocational 
skills . ■ 

e. a limited number of’ specific nonprofessional occupations 
with emphasis on the development of basic vocational 
skills. 

f. a limited number of specific nonprofessional occupations 

requiring specialized skills. 

2. What is the one major purpose of vocational education for the 
secondary school student in each of the types of schools listed 
below? (Check one purpose for each type; one for junior high, one 
for senior high, and one for the regular high school) 







Type 


of Institution 




Purpose 


Jr. High 
(7-8-9) ■ 


;Sr. High ' 
( 19 - 11 - 12 ) 


Reg. High 
(9-12) 


a. 


Occupational preparation through 
general education only 






b. 


Exploratory ‘occupational 
education 








c . 


Development of basic 
vocational skills 








d. 


Job training for a specific . 
occupation 








e. 


Job training for a family 
of occupations 
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3. What do you feel is the prestige and esteem associated with each 
type of position incumbent listed below? Indicate your opinion 
by placing the positions in a 1, 2, and 3 order, 

a 0 Among faculty of this school 

General teacher Principal Vocational teacher 

b. Among students of this school 

Principal Vocational teacher General teacher 

4. Estimate the number of times per week that you have discussed 
educational topics, problems, or school activities with the 
following during this school year. 

General teachers 

Principal 

Vocational teachers 

5. How much change occurs in the status of an Individual moving from 

a teaching position to one of counseling In terms of: (circle 

answer ) 

a. Influence with students* 

greatly slightly unchanged slightly greatly 

decreased decreased ' increased increased 

b. Frequency of opinions being used in determining school policy 

greatly slightly unchanged slightly greatly 

decreased decreased” increased increased 

c. Degree of involvement in directing school's activities e 

'greatly slightly unchanged slightly greatly 

decreased decreased Increased increased 
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VIEW'S CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Circle the response which most closely corresponds to your views 
about the following statements . Answer in terms of following 
categories. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 , 

4 . 
5 . 
6 , 

7 . 

8 , 

9 . 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



SA Strongly Agree U Uncertain or 

don * t know 



D Disagree 



A Agree 



SD Strongly Disagree 



All students in high school should be given a SA A U D SD 

greater opportunity to take vocational education. 

Equal opportunities for both girls and boys 1 SA A U D SD 

should be provided in vocational education courses 
in high school . 

Youth organizat ions should be organized and pro- SA A U D SD 

moted to supplement learning experiences for the 
student in each vocational education area. 



The opportunity for securing work experience rests SA A U D SD 
with the parents of students in vocational education. 

Vocational education teachers should be encouraged SA A U D SD 

to visit the parents of their students. 

Students should begin vocational education pro- SA A U D SD 

grams only after they graduate from high school. 



The major purpose of a high school should be SA A U D SD 

to prepare students for college. 

No vocational education work experience programs SA A U D SD 

should be scheduled during the school day. 



In high schools a greater emphasis through guid- SA A U D SD 

ance should be given to vocational education so 
that students may learn how to earn a living. 

Vocational education should be provided only by SA A U D SD 

the community college institutions. 



Technical education is simply a more advanced SA A U D SD 

type of vocaticual education. 

General education alone is the best preparation SA A U D SD 

in high school for the work life of adults. 
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